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ITALY’S Economy: 
The Situation Now 


Vigorous Restorative Measures Proceed in Face of Difficulties 


HE ALLIES moving into Italy found 

a country whose economy had pro- 
gressively deteriorated under Fascist 
mismanagement, Nazi oppression, and as 
a result of military operations to drive 
the Nazis from Italy. Under Fascist 
control a large part of Italy’s resources 
and productive capacity was devoted to 
preparing for and engaging in war 
rather than producing useful supplies 
and services for the people of Italy. 
Cumulatively, this put Italy—a country 
always economically insufficient and de- 
pending on large imports—in bad shape. 

Nazi oppression and plundering ac- 
centuated this situation. Bombing, ar- 
tillery fire, and other military operations 
to drive the German forces out of Italy 
caused even further devastation and de- 
terioration of Italy’s economic, agricul- 
tural, and industrial systems. This was 
the chaotic and critical situation which 
the Allies faced and have begun to cor- 
rect in those parts of Italy which have 
been liberated. 

The Allies’ prime contribution was 
military: the liberation of most of Italy 
from the control of the Fascists and the 
Germans. In the face of the shattered 
economy and administration of Italy, the 
Allies have, in addition, done these 
things: 

1. Assisted the Italians in reforming 
and reorganizing the administrative ma- 
chinery of the nation and provinces so as 
to facilitate the country’s rehabilitation. 
The United States Government has lifted 
the ban on commercial communications 
with Italy and has eliminated all other 
economic-warfare restrictions against 
liberated Italian territory. 

2. Repaired and reconstructed shat- 
tered vital lines of transport, including 
highways, bridges, railways, and the 
docks and facilities of many ports. 

3. Restored, repaired, and rebuilt es- 
sential public utilities—such as water- 
works, electrical systems, gasworks, and 
sewers—to the extent necessary for mili- 
tary use and for essential civilian econ- 
omy in many cities, including Rome, 
Naples, and the devastated areas of 
Sicily. 

4. Supplied basic foodstuffs to the 
people through importations from official 
American and British sources which will 
have totaled 1,107,000 tons to the end of 
this year, plus 1,193,000 tons of other 
Civilian supplies, making an aggregate of 


By the Office of War Information’ 


2,300,000 tons of civilian supplies; ironed 
out inequalities in rationing and re- 
ordered it on a fair basis; straightened 
out the internal collection and distribu- 
tion of domestic crops, including the 
successful amassing of the wheat crop 
of 1944. 

5. Rehabilitated key industries, 
wrecked by bombing and German demo- 
lition, in order to process foodstuffs, 
manufacture textiles, mine essential 
minerals and process them, for both 


Based on data supplied by the War De- 
partment, the Department of State, thfe Allied 
Commission, the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, and the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 


military and essential civilian use, thus 
providing jobs as well. With Italian in- 
dustry dependent 90 percent on hydro- 
electric energy, which has been shat- 
tered, AAC predicts 60 percent normal 
industrial production for the country 1 
year after hostilities end. Planning for 
the rehabilitation of the following indus- 
tries is well under way: soap, paper, tex- 
tiles, tobacco and matches (important 
for Government revenue as a monopoly), 
and fertilizers. 

6. Supported banks after the crisis of 
liberation and permitted their rapid re- 
opening on a sound basis, as indicated by 
the fact that deposits increased. The 
United States Government has made 
available to the Italian Government, in 
U. S. dollars, the equivalent of the pay 
of U. S. troops in Italy in local currency; 
the dollar proceeds of remittances to 
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Allied soldiers clearing the Appian Way (Highway Route No. 7) under a railroad trestle near 


Itri, Italy. 
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Why did the Allies have to invalidate 700,000 ration 
cards in Italy “in one fell swoop?” What were the 


evil legacies of Fascist inefficiency? 


What hap- 


pened when the Nazis flooded the Pontine marshes? 
What does “cannibalization” mean, and on what 
scale has it been practiced? Have some Italian areas 


been “trading as in medieval days?” 


Why was a 


good deal of downright hijacking in evidence? 
How many bridges on main routes suffered destruc- 
tion? Ever hear of “spearhead currency?” And who 
put booby-traps in strictly nonmilitary machinery? 
Bizarre, tragic, formidable, such conditions as are de- 
scribed in this article have troubled the men deter- 
mined to make the economy of Italy work again. 


Italy, and the dollar proceeds of Italian 
exports to the United States. The dol- 
lars from all these sources will be avail- 
able for the Italian Government to buy 
other essential supplies. 

7. Set up price controls for 21 major 
necessities, and is curbing black-market 
operators. This has been especially suc- 
cessful where it has been possible to in- 
crease rations. 

8. Organized and is conducting a swift 
census of the people, of industry and 
agriculture, to obtain a clear picture of 
the nation’s needs and potentialities for 
rehabilitation, and has drawn a plan for 
use of the Italian Government in reestab- 
lishing the industrial and transportation 
economy. 

9 Made a complete study of agricul- 
ture, forestry, and fishing, and has indi- 
cated the supplies and financing needed 
for restoration. 

10. Assisted labor, after the abolition 
of Fascist syndicates, to set up its own 
organizations, and mediated and advised 
in settling all disputes. No major strikes 
have occurred, and work stoppages were 
prevented without the use of compulsion. 

11. Upon the request of the Allies the 
United’Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Adm ration has undertaken to make 
an allocation of $50,000,000 for supple- 
mental rélief within Italy, and UNRRA 
plans, as part of this expenditure, to de- 
liver 15,000 tons of extra foods monthly, 
to care for approximately 1,700,000 chil- 
dren and expectant or nursing mothers. 
In addition, professional personnel would 
assist Italian health authorities and 
UNRRA would supply about $8,000,000 
worth of supplemental medical supplies 
over a period of a year. The director of 
the mission is already on his way to 
Italy. 

12. Arranged for shipments of the sup- 
plies of American Relief for Italy, Inc. 
Eight hundred fifty thousand tons of 
clothing, vitamins, and medica! supplies 
already have been shipped, and 500 tons 
a tnonth additional have been scheduled. 
United States representatives in Italy 
have helped create the Italian National 
Agency for distribution of relief supplies. 
The United States Government arranged 
to facilitate shipments of private dona- 


tions from the 21 American republics, 
and has just completed plans to trans- 
mit Christmas parcels to Italy from pri- 
vate donors in the United States. 

13. Arranged for resumption of postal 
services from the rest of the world for 
most parts of liberated Italy. 


U. S.-Procured Supplies 


A break-down of total shipments of 
U. S.-procured commodities, other than 
petroleum products, to Italy, Sicily, and 
Sardinia for purely civilian purposes 
from July 1, 1943, through September 10, 
1944, is shown in table 1 (these supplies 
are in addition to those provided by the 
British and by private sources). 

Presented below is a summary of the 
major accomplishments and problems of 
the Allied Commission, formerly known 
as the Allied Control Council, in its work 
for the Italian populace. 


Paramount Problem: Food 


Food supply to the civilian population 
of Italy has been the paramount problem 
of the Allied Control Council (now the 
Allied Commission). The problem is 
still far from solved, but in the southern 
portion of liberated Italy food conditions 
in rural districts are now relatively easy. 
The cities, always major points of crisis, 
have an improved supply. Conditions 
remain only fair in such cities as Flor- 
ence, close behind the battle lines, and 
Rome, with its population of a million 
and a half. However, there also the sit- 
uation has improved. 

During the winter and spring of 1943- 
44, a total of 84 percent of the population 
of liberated Italy received more than 
half its daily allotments of food from 
ACC imports. This called for shipments 
into the country of more than 700,000 
tons of foodstuffs, chiefly wheat and 
flour, during the year July 1943 to July 
1944. As the battle lines move north- 
ward, these shipments will have to be 
increased, and arrangements for such 
an increase have been made. 

Increased estimates of supplies needed 
for next year envisage the necessity of 
feeding the peoples of northern Italy, 
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now occupied by the Germans who stil] 
hold the Po Valley. 

The basis for these estimates of needed 
food supplies is not lavish, but is caley- 
lated to allow 200 to 300 grams of bread 
a day for 75 percent of the population 
south of the Pisa-Rimini line, and for 
some 80 percent of the population north 
of that line. (This estimate is based 
on the fact that it was necessary to pro- 
vide imported food for 84 percent of the 
population of southern Italy.) The cal- 
culation takes into account also the 
wheat harvest this year in liberated Italy 
of 2,034,000 metric tons, and the portion 
of the harvest which can be held over 
through rigid rationing. 








TABLE 1 
Total shipped, to 
September 10 
Item ae 
: | Dollar val- 
Shiptons | uein 
thousands! 
Foodstuffs: le 
Wheat Pes 231, 400 | 9, 600 
Flour... ae 284, 400 | 18, 600 
Beans and peas_.__. 60, 600 | 7, 400 
Sugar. 7, 500 900 
Soup 56, 400 | 12, 700 
Milk 12, 200 1,900 
Meat and cheese 74, 200 23, 900 
Total 726, 700 75, 000 
Medical, sanitary and veteri- 

nary supplies 7, 000 2, 500 
Soap 3, 900 500 
Coal . 290, 400 1, 600 
Transportation equipment: 

Autos for AMG..-. P 70 10 
Special utility repairs 150 60 
Clothing and textiles 7, 100 7, 300 
Agricultural supplies and equip- 

ment: 

Chemicals 28, 900 1, 500 
Seeds 1, 900 400 
Miscellaneous supplies 1, 700 200 
Total 32, 500 2, 100 
Industrial repairs and supplies 
Fishing industry. 200 200 
Mining industry 700 100 
Manufacturing 1, 100 50 
Total 2, 000 350 
Miscellaneous items 
Matches 300 40 
Newsprint 6, 200 200 
Miscellaneous paper 500 100 
Cigarette manufacturing 
supplies 800 600 
Printing ink 100 10 
Total... : = 7, 900 950 
Grand total 1, 077, 720 90, 370 

1 Prices are estimated cost not including oversea ship- 
ping cost, or, in most instances, domestic transportation 
costs beyond first inland depot. In some instances exact 
net quantities are not yet known and costs have been 
estimated by conversion from gross quantities. 


All of the work of collecting and dis- 
tributing domestically produced food 
within Italy was in the hands of the 
Italian Government. During the period 
immediately preceding Allied liberation, 
this system broke down completely. It 
has been necessary for the ACC to insti- 
tute a complete reorganization of this 
machinery, and this has been success- 
fully accomplished. Collection and 
amassing of the wheat harvest this year 
was successful with few exceptions, and 
quotas were fulfilled in accordance with 
plan—and in the big grain centers of 
Foggia and Matera were exceeded. The 
300-gram ration of bread issued in 
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southern Italy, which had the effect of 
sharply curbing the black market, helped 
in this work. 

Transportation shortages still consti- 
tute a major problem of food supply, as 
they do for all other operations of the 
Italian economy, because of the primacy 
of military operations in Italy, France, 
and the Balkans. Highways have been 
repaired, and the northward movement 
of the battlefronts has released addi- 
tional railway tonnage in the south for 
civilian use. The critical shortage of 
trucks continues, and military emer- 
gency on occasion inevitably has had 
to cause disruption of the supply pattern 
overnight, as when ports were closed to 
civilian supply ships, or rail traffic was 
preempted for military use. 

Nevertheless, in southern Italy it has 
been possible to increase the normal ra- 
tion of bread to 300 grams a day; in the 
northern districts, including Rome, the 
ration remains 200 grams. The initial 
goal of the ACC, it is stated, was to pro- 
vide 1,000 calories a day from imported 
supplies for those to whom ration cards 
were issued, in order to supplement do- 
mestic food supplies and thus to bring 
Italian consumption near, or about, sub- 
sistence levels. It has not always been 
possible to achieve the latter objective, 
because of the difficulties of getting do- 
mestic food supplies to urban centers. 
Nevertheless, marked progress has been 
made in curtailment of the black market, 
and in the elimination of fraudulent or 
illegal ration cards—the issue of cards 
was reduced by 700,000 through a close 
survey. 

Such labor difficulties as have arisen 
came out of the strained food situation, 
chiefly among “white-collar”: workers. 
In addition to the normal ration, two 
classes of workers receive supplemental 
rations: those hired directly by the mili- 
tary for heavy work, and those who work 
on civilian projects, such as utility main- 
tenance, which have an indirect military 
importance. The former class receives 
“Scale A” rations, which include a mid- 
work meal comprising 150 grams of 
bread, 6 ounces of vegetables, and 0.8 
ounce of dried soup. In the north, these 
workers also receive the normal 200- 
gram bread ration daily, plus a weekly 
issue of 700 grams of “pasta.” In the 
south, where the daily ration is 300 
grams of bread, they receive 150 grams 
of pasta a week, and 200 grams of dried 
soup. 

Workers of the second group receive 
“Scale B” ration, which includes the 
midwork meal, but no supplemental 
weekly issue of pasta and soup. 

Through all these achievements, the 
improvement of imports, the increased 
transport facilities, better regulated ra- 
tioning, and the reformation of the ad- 
ministrative machinery of food distri- 
bution and collecting—and as a result of 
the northward movement of battle 
lines—a considerable success has been 
scored. Food quantities still continue to 
be below the standards originally set up 
as goals, and the balance obtained still 
depends on continuation of large im- 
ports. In a completely disrupted econ- 
omy, amid devastations of war, the 
emergencies of army supply for all fight- 
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Signal Corps photo 


In Italy the retreating Nazis have usually blown up bridges behind them—as they did this one. 
Here, Allied forces are doing their typically splendid job of reconstruction (the bridge was 
put back in service 20 days ahead of schedule). 


ing fronts, and the competing demands 
of other liberated countries, ACC-*opera- 
tions constitute a real achievement. 


Rome, Salient Example 


Rome escaped virtually unscathed 
from bombing and the German demoli- 
tion squads. Nevertheless, the water 
supply was wrecked. Prompt action re- 
stored adequate quantities quickly, but 
only recently has the full supply been 
restored. Pumping facilities remain in- 
adequate, and large buildings and higher 
sections of the city lack good water fa- 
cilities. The city, which formerly re- 
quired 110,000 kilowatts for electrical 
supply, now must be content with 30,000 
kilowatts. Gas was restored on a partial 
basis in September. All these were con- 
sequences of the destruction and demo- 
lition of war, and are the lot not only of 
recently liberated cities, such as those 
of France, but also of many English 
cities and towns. 

Rome’s food problem springs from 
these same causes, and from the utter 
wrecking of transportation facilities, 
from the devastation of food-supply 
areas, from the shipping bottleneck and 
the city’s isolation from the rich Po 
Valley and Marche area. Nevertheless, 
30,000 metric tons of food, of which 13,- 
000 were Allied imports, were delivered 
to the city during August, and Septem- 
ber schedules called for 50,000 tons— 
enough to provide 2% pounds daily for 
each of the 1,500,000 ration-card holders 
in the city. 

Summarizing the food situation with- 
in the city, Allied officials say: ““The sit- 
uation is fair. It has improved. No one 


is starving, even in Rome. One hundred 
eighty thousand kitchen meals are dis- 
tributed daily, available to those who 
need them. Everything possible is being 
done to increase the supply of food in 
the city, and will continue to be done.” 

Rome probably is typical of the prob- 
lems that will be faced with Turin and 
Milan when the northern part of Italy 
is liberated. Genoa’s problem is only 
slightly helped by the fact that it is a 
port, rather than an inland city. For 
this reason, the feeding of Rome is ana- 
lyzed in detail. 

The feeding of the million and a half 
persons in Rome is called the most dif- 
ficult supply problem in Italy. Rome 
is an inland city and, under peacetime 
conditions, draws all sorts of foodstuffs 
from distant areas, rather than depend- 
ing on nearby districts. Grain comes 
from Umbria; beef cattle from Marche, 
Umbria, and Sardinia; milk from Lom- 
bardy; cheese from Puglia, Campania, 
and Abruzzi in the south; lambs from 
Marche and Sardinia; poultry from 
northern Italy and Marche. Production 
of fruits and vegetables in the Rome area 
is good, but artichokes and tomatoes 
come from Sardinia and Campania, and 
citrus fruits from Sicily. 

In recent years, the expansion of Rome 
has crowded out many nearby agricul- 
tural areas which produced vegetables 
and fruit and eggs, so that these supplies 
must now come from the Naples plains. 

The food supply of Rome, therefore, 
depended on the operation of three rail- 
ways, the Rome-Naples, the Rome-An- 
cona, and the Rome-Civitavecchia. The 
line to Naples, when opened, had to be 
devoted almost entirely to military sup- 
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Recent Shipments of Italian Products to the United States 





Three shipments of Italian merchandise valued at about $1,200,000 arrived 
in the United States in the last 2 weeks of October, consigned to the United 
States Commercial Company, subsidiary of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, which will dispose of them as agent for the Allied Commission in 
Italy, FEA recently announced. 

The shipments, by far the largest that have come from Italy since the 
invasion of that country by Allied troops, include materials listed as strategic 
imports, which will be distributed by the FEA as directed by the War Pro- 
duction Board and the War Food Administration, as well as other goods that 
will be distributed on an equitable basis among importers for disposal in the 
open market, FEA says. 

The War Production Board will direct the distribution of approximately 
96,000 pounds of red squill, which is an important element used in the ex- 
termination of rats, and 224,000 pounds of argols, a base for chemicals. The 
War Food Administration will also direct the distribution of 74,000 pounds 
of lemon oil and 20,000 pounds of onion seed. + Other imports included in 
these three shipments are 90,000 pounds of bergamot oil, 1,000 pounds of 
orange oil, 66,000 gallons of wine, and 5,500 bags of briarwood. 

The United States Commercial Company will utilize private importers and 
private trade in distributing the supplies in the United States to the fullest 
extent that is possible and practicable, FEA says. 

_ Because of the conditions existing in Italy, no private import-export trade 
is possible at this time. However, the Allied Commission, with the advice 
of the Foreign Economic Administration, after consultation with the trade, 
is the purchaser of all commodities available in Italy for export. At the re- 
quest of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, the United States Commercial Com- 
pany acts as agent of the Allied Commission in the disposal of these 
commodities in the United States. The funds obtained from the sale of 
these goods will be made available in this country for the use of the Italian 
Government under an agreement between that country and the United States. 

Several smaller shipments of Italian goods have reached this country dur- 
ing the present year, notably materials of strategic value and wine. Some 
vital materials have come by plane. Most of the supplies have come on the 
ships returning to the United States after having delivered munitions and 
other supplies in Italy. However, the current shipments exceed in value any- 
thing heretofore arrived and it is believed that they will be the forerunner 
of increasingly large shipments, says FEA. 

The United States Commercial Company has undertaken studies of the 
potential import trade in Italian goods at the request of American importers 
and has been helpful in effecting arrangements for shipments that are de- 
signed to aid Italy’s recovery economically and satisfy demands coming from 
the American trade. The trade has been invited to contact the Commercial 
Transactions Staff, Foreign Economic Administration, Washington, D. C., 
on all matters pertaining to import trade from Italy. 























plies. The Ancona line, which tapped 
the Marche area on which Rome de- 
pended so heavily for food, was wrecked 
so utterly that no attempt could be made 
to put it back into operation. 


Steadily Downgrade, Pre-AMG 


Conditions in Rome _ deteriorated 
steadily long before the Allies moved 
into Italy. At the beginning of the war, 
the bread ration under the Fascists was 
200 grams, and this was reduced to 150 
grams in March 1942. Wartime drains 
of manpower and the military needs for 
food cut into agricultural supplies. Fas- 
cist inefficiency further complicated the 
picture. 

In the middle of July 1943, when the 
Allies moved into Sicily, food supplies 
from the south began to fail. The trans- 
port line, barely adequate under normal 
situations, was bombed and preempted 
for German and Italian military use. 
The first two Allied bombings of the city 
during July and August forced freight 
cars to unload far from the normal cen- 
ters, and put a strain upon the truck 
supply, already in bad shape. Refugees 
flooded the city, and the scope of the 
black market increased sharply under 


this augmented demand, sending prices 
rapidly upward. 

When the Germans moved into Rome 
at the time of the armistice in September 
they stopped all rail and automobile 
traffic with northern and central Italy. 
This, with the disorganization of food- 
control administration, made affairs 
worse. A period of slight improvement 
followed, but the black market, free of 
all controls at this time, continued to 
expand, and prices further increased. By 
the middle of January, Rome was vir- 
tually cut off from almost all railway 
supply, and food came in only in civil 
automobiles and trucks which the own- 
ers had succeeded in saving from the 
requisitions of authorities and the Ger- 
mans. 

The landing at Anzio, in January, sent 
another horde of refugees into Rome, 
and the flooding of the Pontine marshes 
by the Germans cut off another source 
of food. The Italian authorities appealed 
to the producers to bring in all their sup- 
plies and lifted controls on import of 
foodstuffs. The Germans stopped those 
who obeyed the summons and confis- 
cated their supplies. After this, the pro- 
visioning of the city became wholly de- 
pendent upon black-market supplies. 
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On March 25, 1944, the bread ration 
was cut to 100 grams a day, and the city 
lived on this impossibly low ration untij 
the liberation of Rome on June 4. In 
May, the monthly ration of food was 
3,000 grams of bread, 500 grams of rice, 
50 grams of butter, 100 grams of sheep 
or goat meat, 150 grams of cheese. No 
olive oil, beans, or sugar was available, 
except to sick persons and children. Ag 
a gage, 3,000 grams of bread, the monthly 
allotment, totaled about 635 pounds— 
equivalent to about a loaf and a half of 
our American bread for each person to 
last a week. 


Allies Bring Betterment 


When the Allies moved into Rome, they 
found the Nazis had removed all but a 
small part of the city’s food supplies, 
Nevertheless, the Allies were able to 
maintain the 100-gram bread ration un- 
til June 21, when it was increased to 150 
grams. Four days later, it was possible 
to raise this to 200 grams, which entailed 
shipments into Rome of 300 tons of flour 
aday. OnJune 18, other imported food- 
stuffs began to arrive, and during that 
month, 7,000 tons of food were brought 
in and distributed. 

During July, the situation continued to 
improve, and 8,000 tons of imported food 
were supplied. The monthly ration at 
that time comprised: bread, 6,200 grams; 
dried vegetables, 167 grams; sugar, 160 
grams; canned meat, 186 grams; fish, 100 
grams; rice, 42 grams; oil, 50 grams; 
cheese, 12 grams. This ration provided 
about 660 calories per day. In this 
month, fresh produce began to flow in 
increased quantities, and the supply 
jumped from 300 tons daily to 450 tons. 
Transport continued to be the big ob- 
stacle to better food supplies, but in the 
last 2 weeks of August it was possible to 
issue an extra ration of 550 grams of 
pasta. According to a study by the Pub- 
lic Health Subcommission of the ACC, 
the daily ration in Rome had been only 
305 calories a day for 9 months before 
the Allies entered the city. In August, 
under the Allies, the ration was 800 
calories. 

When the Allies scheduled 50,000 tons 
of food for Rome in September, it was 
necessary to plan to bring fish from as 
far away as the islands of Pantelleria 
and Sicily, potatoes from around Naples, 
wine from Puglia, the “heel” of Italy. 

All this was achieved during a time 
when Allied military authorities in the 
Mediterranean were straining every re- 
source and facility to conduct military 
operations in central and northern Italy, 
southern France, and the Balkans. 

Every effort is being made to increase 
the flour ration in Rome, but the food 
supplies from the north are blocked out 
by disrupted transport, and the exigen- 
cies of war impede all shipments from 
the south. The Allies have improved the 
food situation in Rome steadily. 

Prices for unrationed articles in Rome 
are higher than in any other city of Italy, 
in consequence of the high costs of trans- 
portation. Rome is dependent largely 
upon motor transport from the Naples 
plain, and prices vary. The control price 
upon potatoes runs from 12 to 15 lire per 
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Signal Corps photo 


Italy's economy has been gravely affected by such wanton German acts as the one of which 
the consequences are here strikingly portrayed. This is a general view of the interior of 
the Terni power plant. The whole interior was blasted and burned, and almost every piece 


of equipment was ruined. 


kilogram in Naples as contrasted with 
25 lire in Rome. During June, July, and 
August, however, prices were stabilized 
within a narrow range in Rome, partially 
by reason of seasonal availability of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Continued 
stabilization will be dependent upon a 
high level of imported supplies, and con- 
tinued improvement of transportation. 


What Happened to Prices 


Price policy in Italy under Allied con- 
trol has consisted mainly of attempts to 
salvage remnants of a broken-down sys- 
tem of controls developed by the Fascist 
Government before and during the war. 
Under that system, the basic necessities 
of life were rationed. These included 
not only the principal foodstuffs but also 
manufactured goods, such as shoes and 
clothing. Wages and salaries were sup- 
posedly frozen. In order to prevent the 
basic necessity of life, namely bread, 
from increasing in price, the necessary 
increases in the price of wheat were 
largely covered by Government subsidies. 

Price controls under the Fascists were 
characterized by intrigue and corruption 
and were administered, or supposedly ad- 
ministered, by a multitude of semiofficial 
trade associations. 

Government salaries increased through 
supplementary payments, but the basic 


rate of pay remained unchanged. Prices 
to farmers increased to meet increased 
costs of production, and, despite at- 
tempts at control, legal rates of payment 
for agricultural workers were largely 
disregarded. 

At the invasion of Sicily, Allied author- 
ities froze wages at the then-prevailing 
level. Upon occupation the breakdown 
of controls became almost complete. 
Bread in the larger centers jumped from 
2.40 lire per kilogram to 50 to 100 lire per 
kilogram. Black-market prices soared. 
Wages and salaries jumped. AMG au- 
thorized an increase in salaries and 
wages in Sicily in November 1943, 
amounting to 75 percent of the first 1,000 
lire per month and tapering off in higher 
brackets. 

This was the equivalent of a 60 percent 
boost in all wages and salaries. Similar 
increases were later authorized on the 
mainland. By March 1944, control over 
prices and wages had almost completely 
broken down. Such wage controls as 
existed were continued mostly in the 
Government, public utilities, and banks. 
The comparatively lower scale of wages 
paid by these industries made it difficult 
to ACC to recruit experienced workers 
who were badly needed. 

The control of prices was confined 
largely to wheat and olive oil and to 
imported foodstuffs. Public-utility rates, 
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railroad rates and fares also remained 
under control. Rents were frozen. 

The Allied Control Board fixed prices 
on March 8, 1944, on the following arti- 
cles: soap, tomatoes, leather, matches, 
cement, electric rates, water rates, gas 
rates, wheat, barley, dehydrated soups, 
wool, pulse, olive oil, sulfur, twine and 
rope, bread, postal and telegraph rates, 
bran. 

On July 17, 1944, in Rome, the fixed 
price of bread was 5 lire per kilogram, but 
bread in the black market cost 100 to 130 
lire per kilogram. Fixed price for oil 
was 37 lire per liter and, in the black 
market, 550 lire per liter. 

Wheat prices were fixed in March at 
1,000 lire per quintal on hard wheat and 
at 900 lire per quintal on soft wheat . The 
Italian Government favored a higher 
price. Wages of agricultural workers 
were described as “uncontrolled and un- 
controllable.” 


Chief Means of Control 


As the Allied armies advanced north- 
ward, the psychological-warfare units 
broadcast to farmers in occupied areas an 
appeal to hold their wheat for the higher 
prices being paid by ACC. In some areas, 
AMG fixed prices on articles other than 
those listed by ACC. 

The principal means of control de- 
cided upon were as follows: 

For. agricultural products: (1) com- 
pulsory marketing of the principal crops 
through officially controlled channels, in- 
cluding “amassing”; (2) control of ani- 
mal slaughtering, funneling all animals 
through communal slaughtering plants; 
(3) control of supply through allocation 
of fertilizers, bran for dairy cows, and 
other producer goods, in proportion to 
deliveries of the product to authorized 
marketing agencies. 

For industrial products: larger produc- 
ers—control through inspection of books; 
smaller producers—control through allo- 
cation of key raw materials, particularly 
imported materials and fuels. 

For control of distribution to consum- 
ers: rationing, the point system, and de- 
velopment of consumer cooperatives. A 
consumers’ committee was recommended 
in every center to investigate and advise 
on the operation of such controls. 


Many Transport Problems 


Many of the more acute railroad trans- 
portation problems in,the area south of 
(Continued on p. 31) 
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Electronics in Australia— 
Local Production, and Markets for Imports 


HE MANUFACTURE of electronic 
products in Australia is concen- 
trated in and around the four large 
cities—Sydney, in New South Wales; 


Melbourne, in Victoria; Adelaide, in 
South Australia; and Brisbane, in 
Queensland. The States of Western 


Australia and Tasmania have no pro- 
ducers of electronic commodities. In 
all, there are about 100 concerns man- 
ufacturing such products and comple- 
mentary devices, 80 of which are lo- 
cated in or near Sydney. Thirty firms 
manufacture for national distribution. 
Only three firms are controlled by for- 
eign companies, and even these are 
fairly independent as regards trade poli- 
cies, although they are subsidiaries of 
parent companies in Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, and the United States. 
Several others have connections with 
United States firms. 


Growth of Industry 


Two decades ago the sale of radio 
equipment in Australia was limited to 
parts only, and these parts were pur- 
chased largely by amateurs, many of 
whom were small boys. These ama- 
teurs created considerable interest in 
the art, with the result that many per- 
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Perry Exuis, Sydney, and Vice 
Consul Ratpx H. Hunt, Mel- 


bourne, Australia 


sons purchased parts in order to make 
their own crystal sets. 

It was not until 1928 that any notable 
quantity of complete receivers was sold, 
the largest portion being imported from 
the United States. The trend, however, 
was toward the sale of complete receiv- 
ers for entertainment rather than sales 
to those who made a hobby of radio. 
In 1929 a higher tariff on complete ra- 
dios, providing for specific duties, based 
on number of tubes, was imposed. This 
gave the industry a tremendous im- 
petus, and the manufacture of complete 
sets by local manufacturers was sud- 
denly increased. Between 1930 and 1938 
further increases in tariff and the estab- 
lishment of temporary import restric- 
tions protected the Australian manufac- 
turers of speakers, variable condensers, 
transformers, and other radio parts. 
This, combined with improvements and 
developments in receiver manufacture, 
induced a large number of persons and 
companies to enter into the manufac- 


Australian News and Information Bureau 


Australia has many fine motion-picture houses (like this State Theater on Flinders Street in 
Melbourne) where electronic equipment plays an indispensable role. 


ture of equipment. In 1933 there were 
more than 260 registered radio manuy- 
facturers, but severe competition re. 
moved some 200 of these by the end of 
1939, although the manufacture of radio 
receivers had remained fairly constant, 
Annual production was about 200,000 
sets, with a factory value of £2,400,000 
($7,796,160). In 1938 two-thirds of the 
business went to six manufacturers, 

The industry gradually divided itself 
into two classes—brand lines and the 
nonbrand lines. The companies which 
have devoted themselves to brand lines 
have generally been successful, whereas 
the nonbrand business has steadily de- 
clined. 


Domestic Production 


As a rule, the Australian accepts com- 
pletely the locally manufactured prod- 
uct, both because it is reasonably well 
made and because it is a matter of pride 
with him to buy the home product. In 
such lines as motors and sound-repro- 
ducing equipment—which the business 
man, rather than the general public 
buys—there is less general acceptance 
of the local product, and the imported 
article is well accepted despite the high 
tariff wall. 

Electronic commodities produced in 
Australia at the present time include: 
Unfilled glass bulbs for radio tubes; hot 
cathode rectifiers of the small high- 
voltage variety; arc welding equip- 
ment, small type, alternating current; 
electronic transmitting tubes up to 1 
kilowatt; cathode ray tubes; grid con- 
trolled rectifier tubes of the small sizes; 
small paper capacitors; receiving types 
of mica capacitors; ceramic capacitors; 
inductors; loud speakers; small, inexpen- 
sive recording heads for making home 
recordings; and inexpensive microphones, 

Some of the large producers of elec- 
tronic products in Australia plan to man- 
ufacture the following additional items 
in the post-war period: Electronic-oper- 
ated motor starters and controllers; other 
electronic control devices; home radio 
receivers for reception of FM programs; 
television receivers; FM transmitters; 
television transmitters; FM adaptors; 
television adaptors. 

Approximately 12,000 persons are now 
employed in the electronics-products in- 
dustry in Australia, compared with 7,500 
before the war. A maximum of 8,000 
is thought to be the most that can be 
employed after the war. Practically all 
employees work on a full-time basis, the 
normal workweek being 44 hours. Not 
more than one-fourth of them can be 
classified as skilled workers. The basic 
wage is now about $15.70 per week (36 
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cents per hour) in Sydney and Mel- 
pourne, and about $15 per week in Ade- 
laide and Brisbane, female workers be- 
ing paid an average of slightly over $14. 
Overtime rates are 1% times regular 
wage for the first 4 hours and double for 
time over 4 hours, making the average 
weekly wage about $18 at present. Bo- 
nuses are paid to those employees doing 
especially skilled or hazardous work. 


Operative Regulations 


The manufacturing companies operate 
under certain patent licensing agree- 
ments with regard to the production of 
radio receivers and radio tubes. At the 
present time, the electronic products in- 
dustries are completely under Govern- 
ment control as regards supplies, alloca- 
tion of raw materials, prices, and items 
which may be manufactured. Before the 
war, the only form of Government con- 
trol of the industry was the sales tax. 
At present an ad valorem sales tax of 
25 percent is charged on player pianos, 
pianolas, electric and other organs, pho- 
nographs, radio receiving sets, radio- 
phonograph combinations, record play- 
ers, and pick-ups. 

Prevailing practices in regard to terms, 
quotations, and discounts are about the 
same as in the United States in this line. 
The usual credit period is 30 days, al- 
though expensive devices, such as X-ray 
units, are sold on long-term installment 
plans. Discounts range from 30 to 40 
percent for the small country and subur- 
ban retailer and 40 to 50 percent for large 
city retailers and distributors. A com- 
mon practice of manufacturers through- 
out Australia is to assist small retailers, 
who are financially unable to carry large 
stocks, by making sets available on con- 
signment. Time-payment facilities also 
are offered, the retailers obtaining their 


. profit immediately upon acceptance. of 


the time-payment agreement. Thus 
they act more as commission agents than 
as retailers. 

Importers, as a rule, distribute through 
independent dealers with large wholesale 
or retail organizations. Manufacturers 
usually distribute “‘merchandise” lines, 
such as parts and radios, through inde- 
pendent wholesalers and dealers, but dis- 
tribute heavy lines, such as motors and 
X-ray machines, direct to dealers, and in 
Many cases direct to the purchasers, 
through their own sales organizations. 


Licenses Required 


Every person who has a radio-receiv- 
ing set in Australia must have a broad- 
cast listener’s license, issued by the Post- 
master General’s Department. The fee 
is £Al (approximately $3.22) per year. 
A fee of 10 shillings ($1.61) is charged 
per year for each radio set in addition to 
the original one. All aliens, except en- 
emy aliens, may freely take out these 
licenses. 

There are no national restrictions on 
the use of sound trucks, although some 
cities may have restrictive ordinances on 
their use, as in Perth, where they may 
be operated for war-bond rallies, and by 
the Salvation Army for entertaining sol- 
diers at camps, but they cannot be used 

616787—-44- 
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for commercial purposes. At present 
only British subjects are issued aniateur 
broadcasting licenses. The annual fee 
is 30 shillings ($4.83). This license also 
is issued by the Postmaster General’s De- 
partment. 

For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1943, 
there were issued 1,370,000 listeners’ li- 
censes for one radio receiver and 49,793 
licenses for more than one receiver. It 
is estimated that there are about 1,500,- 
000 radios in use in Australia, about 
600,000 being equipped to receive inter- 
national short-wave broadcasts. Ap- 
proximately 50,000 radio-phonograph 
combinations are in use, probably 40,000 
equipped to receive international short- 
wave. 


Service and Equipment 


There are in Australia about 605 fixed 
radio transmitters, exclusive of military 
and naval transmitters. Included in 
this number are: 73 Civil Aviation De- 
partment transmitters; 94 operated for 
ambulance, forestry, police, and other 
services; 12 stations for oversea com- 
munications; 18 coast stations; 28 me- 
dium-wave stations, and 6 short-wave 
stations operated by the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission; and 98 com- 
mercial medium-wave broadcasting sta- 
tions. 

Also included are 275 stations in con- 
nection with internal point-to-point 
service. These are for public and pri- 
vate correspondence and include the 
“Flying Doctor Service,” also known as 
the “pedal wireless,” consisting of simple 
radio-telephone equipment whereby in- 
dividuals in remote districts, particularly 
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Electronics, in the form of a radio receiving set, means a lot to Australians who are far 
from home. 


in Western Australia, are able to com- 
municate with about 100 outposts in or- 
der to summon the “flying doctor.” 
There are five bases in this system. The 
“pedal” method of obtaining power has 
been superseded largely by a battery- 
powered power-pack utilizing a vibrator. 
The Post Office accepts telegrams for 
transmission by this system at double 
the ordinary charge. 

The power rating of the 605 fixed 
transmitters include 1 station of over 
10,000 watts; 18 between 5,000 and 10,000 
watts; 578 between 100 and 5,000 watts; 
and 8 stations having less than 100-watt 
power. The “Flying Doctor” base sta- 
tions operate with powers of 35 to 350 
watts, and the outpost stations with 
“pedal” wireless usually operate with 6- 
to 10-watt power. 

Nearly all of the radios and X-ray 
equipment in use are designed for 
United States type tubes which are man- 
ufactured locally. Transmitter mainte- 
nance tubes and parts are purchased di- 
rect from local manufacturers. Any 
parts that must be imported are pur- 
chased from or through local importers. 


Imports and Exports 


During the fiscal year 1938-39, Aus- 
tralia imported electronic products val- 
ued at £1,167,914 ($5,536,000), of which 
the United States supplied approximately 
$993,000 worth. The United States was 
the leading supplier in three lines—elec- 
tric vacuum tubes, X-ray apparatus and 
accessories, and phonographs. Other 
countries supplying Australia with elec- 
tronic products were: Great Britain, the 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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Nicaragua's Trade 
in Organic Chemicals 


HE NICARAGUAN CHEMICAL IN- 
DUSTRY, as a whole, is relatively 
small, and the organic chemicals branch 
is limited to the production of ethyl 
alcohol. Nevertheless, an actual or po- 
tential demand for organic chemicals 
exists in a number of industries. There 
are no foreign branch factories in Nica- 
ragua producing organic chemicals. 
Practically no research work is con- 
ducted in the field of synthetic organic 
chemicals. 

Largest of the Central American 
Republics, Nicaragua has an area of 
51,660 square miles. Coffee is the coun- 
try’s principal crop; other important 
agricultural products include bananas, 
sugar, cocoa, tobacco, coconuts, and rice. 

Exports consist chiefly of raw mate- 
rials. The principal mineral export is 
gold. Considerable quantities of silver, 
copper, and gems are found in the coun- 
try; however, the mining industry has 
not been developed to any great extent. 
Rubber, dyewoods, gums, medicinal 
plants, mahogany, cedar, and many 
tropical woods suitable for cabinet mak- 
ing are found in Nicaragua’s forests. 


Ethyl-Alcohol Production 


Output of ethyl alcohol has fluctuated 
considerably between the last pre-war 
year and the present time, as shown in 
the following table: 


Nicaraguan Production of Ethyl Alcohol 





Alcohol of | Rum of 50 


Fiscal year 93.2 per- | percent al- 
| cent purity cohol 
Galions Gallons 

1937-38___ 661, 909 2, 184, 766 
1938-39__......_- 487, 941 1, 768, 127 
1930-40... ...... ; 208, 729 1, 641, 679 
1940-41_____. hs 636, 929 1, 577, 969 
1941-42... _. paibate sll 487, 251 2, 114, 900 
1049-43... ......- 751, 687 3, 067, 253 
1943-44 (6 months) 160, 537 1, 593, 806 
Tetel...... 3, 394, 983 | 13, 948, 500 





Organic-Chemical Consumption 


Gold mining, brewing and distilling, 
cement manufacture, soap making and 
soft-drink establishments use organic 
chemicals. There is also some manufac- 
ture of pharmaceuticals (chiefly small- 
scale mixing and packaging) and per- 
fumes and toilet waters (mixing and 
bottling.) Other consumers of chemi- 
cals are the cigarette, match, and textile 
industries; there is some demand for 
chemical products by furniture and cab- 


By Rotanp H. Brown er, /unior 
Economic Analyst, U. S. Embassy, 
Managua, Nicaragua 


inet-making, sugar-refining, 
and candle-making enterprises. 

All of the industries here listed, with 
the possible exception of gold mining, 
brewing, and cement manufacture, op- 
erate on an extremely limited scale. 
Production frequently is carried on un- 
der conditions far removed from fac- 
tory methods in use in the United States. 
There is, nevertheless, a limited market 
for raw and semiprocessed material for 
use by these enterprises. 


tanning, 


Imports 


Many chemicals of organic origin im- 
ported into Nicaragua enter in the form 
of finished products, such as soap, toilet 
preparations, medicines, paints, and 
dyes; these are distributed on the retail 
market direct to the consumer. 

An analysis of 12 groups of organic 
chemical and related products imported 
into Nicaragua from the United States 
reveals a total increase in value of 465 
percent in 1943 over 1938. The 1943 
over-all gain in dollar value of chemical 
imports from the United States was 119 
percent over 1942. Value of imports 
from the United States in 1943 was 
greater in all but 2 of the 12 groups, 
compared with the preceding year. Ac- 
tual volume of shipments received from 
the United States likewise registered an 
increase in 11 of the 12 groups in 1943, 
compared with 1942, but the relative 
standing of the United States in the 
market in 1943 declined in several in- 
stances. However, in view of the fact 
that the United States supplied 90 per- 
cent of the value of Nicaragua’s chemi- 
cal imports in 1943, competition is not 
at present a problem. 

In 1938 Germany and the United King- 
dom were the leading competitors in the 
trade in paints, pigments, colors and 
varnishes, and chemical products and 
simple drugs. Germany also was a prin- 
cipal competitor of the United States for 
dyes, medicines, perfumes, and cosmetics 
and toilet preparations. 


IMPORTS FROM MExICo 


The principal competitor of the United 
States in 1943 was no longer a European, 
but a Western Hemisphere country— 
Mexico—whose share in the Nicaraguan 
market for chemical products was 5,522 
percent greater than in 1938. Gains 
were particularly marked in perfumes, 


cosmetics and toilet preparations, paints, 
pigments, colors and varnishes, medi- 
cines, chemical products and simple 
drugs, and dyes. However, despite the 
tremendous percentage of increase in 
market standing, the actual volume of 
chemicals received from Mexico last year 
was still small in relation to Nicaragua’s 
total imports of such products. Mexico's 
share of the market was, nevertheless, 
greater in 1943 than the combined shares 
of Germany and the United Kingdom 
in 1938, the last pre-war year. 


PRODUCTS FROM UNITED STATES 


A general preference is apparent for 
products of United States origin. How- 
ever, a criticism frequently made in Nica- 
raguan trade circles cites the reluctance 
often exhibited by United States export- 
ers to accept the small orders placed by 
limited-scale enterprises. Most manu- 
facturing operations come under the 
small-business classification and have 
no great financial resources; they must 
necessarily order in limited quantities, 
A willingness to accept small orders 
would result in increased good will on 
the part of the Nicaraguan importer and 
no doubt a greater circulation of United 
States products. New trade would be 
stimulated at the same time that estab- 
lished customers were also being served, 


Organic Chemicals and Related Products 
Imported into Nicaragua From. the 
United States 





Quantity Value 

Item —_ss 

1938 1942 1938 | 1942 

Animal and fish oils 3, 000 6,602 $054 $3,777 

Edible vegetable oils. fl2 17, 217, 1,905 11,77 

Inedible vegetable oils 29) 47 0 40, 797) 3, 867| 8,304 

Soap... 119,356 122, 349 17, 548) 33, 214 
Perfumes, cos smetics and 

toilet preparations 10, 667 40, 078 16,036 59, 157 
Paints, pigments, colors 

and varnishes 133,306 172, 672 30,753 45, 831 

Medicines. 39,710 90, 136 49, 325 150, 084 
Chemical products and 

simple drugs 819, 723 1, 620, 866 97, 350 336, 87 

Dyes s 1, 064 


3, 874, 1,593) 6,707 





Trade sources believe that sufficient 
emphasis has not been placed on the s0- 
called “low-end” type of merchandise, or 
the utility item in the low-price range. 
A large section of the market in Nica- 
ragua is not sensitive to luxury goods. 
Even though a United States product 
may be of better quality and more at- 
tractively wrapped, these advantages 
alone will not assure its sale. Such goods 
are often passed by for others, which, 
although inferior in quality, will serve 

(Continued on p. 22) 
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PAGE II 


Machinery and Equipment 
for Latin American Needs 


What Markets Will Exist for Surplus U. 8. Stocks? 


O ESTIMATE THE VALUE of used 

equipment that may profitably be 
utilized in the other American Republics 
in the 10 years following the cessation 
of hostilities, it is necessary to estimate 
the total investment in the form of land, 
labor, buildings, machinery, and equip- 
ment that can profitably be made in that 
period. Incomplete information indi- 
cates that the value of productive ma- 
chinery and equipment currently in use 
in the other American Republics may 
approximate $7,000,000,000. It appears 
reasonable to suppose that this amount 
could be doubled in the 10 years follow- 
ing the war. 

During the war, existing capital goods 
have been subjected to heavy usage, fre- 
quently without adequate repair. De- 
preciation and obsolescence have reduced 
the effectiveness of such equipment. It 
may be assumed, therefore, that, within 
the first 4 years after the war, 40 percent 
of the existing capital equipment in Latin 
America will require replacement. Thus, 
industrial expansion and replacement 


Statistical Study and Estimate Pre- 
pared in the Research Division, 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs * 


combined may amount to as much as 
$9,800,000,000 ‘expansion $7,000,000,000 
and replacement $2,800,000,000). 


Basic Assumptions 


Such suppositions, however, are based 
upon the further assumption of the prev- 


1It should be understood that the opinions 
expressed in this article are not to be con- 
strued as those of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; the statistical eval- 
uations, the appraisal of probabilities, and 
the tentative conclusions advanced are those 
of the Office of the Coordinator of, Inter- 
American Affairs. The columns of ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY are open to serious gov- 
ernmental studies of possible foreign-trade 
trends and potentialities in the extremely 
important reconversion period. 
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Textile mill, Central America. 


alence of favorable economic and po- 
litical conditions not only in the other 
American Republics and the United 
States but also in the other nations of 
the world. These conditions would in- 
clude a high level of employment in large 
industrial countries, a reduction in trade 
barriers, the pursuance of sound fiscal 
policies, the maintenance of stable cur- 
rencies, and the adoption of a cordial at- 
titude toward foreign capital and foreign 
technicians and entrepreneurs. 

Inasmuch as the United States will 
be the major capital-exporting country 
after the war, it may be assumed that 
this country will provide most of the 
equipment obtained by the other Ameri- 
can Republics from abroad, at least in 
the first 10 years after the cessation of 
hostilities. It remains, however, to es- 
timate what proportion of the total will 
be supplied from abroad, and what pro- 
portion will be used or new equipment. 
Such estimates, together with the as- 
sumptions on which they are based, are 
set forth in detail toward the end of this 
article; they may here be summarized 
as follows: 


{In millions of U. 8S. dollars] 





New Re- 
Item devel- | place- | Total 
opment ment 
Equipment from the United | 
States: | 
Used equipment._-___..._.-. 920 700 | 1,620 


New equipment. ____.___.- | 2,760 | 1,400| 4,160 


Total from the Unite | | 
3,680 | 2,100} 5,780 


EE Den» 
Equipment and materials from | 
the other American Repub- | } 
MOB... 2 2acidc-casecanenanensl O08) BEG 


Total from all sources....| 7, 012 | 2, 800 | 9, 812 


> 





Total estimated requirements for new 
and used equipment to be employed in 
new development and replacement in the 
first 10 years after the war are shown for 
each of the other American Republics in 
table 1 on the next page. 

In any program of Latin American 
economic development covering the first 
10 years after the war, it appears likely 
that the total quantity of equipment re- 
quired from the United States will in- 
crease progressively because of the time 
needed to develop essential plans; be- 
cause the United States will be better 
able to supply equipment after the period 
of reconversion; and because the other 
American Republics will be able to absorb 
increased quantities of equipment with 
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mated, therefore, that 60 percent of the 
requirements of the other American Re. 
publics for used equipment may be met 
from Government stocks. If this estj- 
mate is correct, it may be assumed that 
purchases by the other American Repub- 
lics of surplus stocks of used materials 
held by agencies of the United States 
Government will be valued at $720. 

000,000 in the first 4 years after the war. R 
These purchases might occur in the fo}. 
lowing order: Peru 
{In millions of dollars] diffic 
ial tion 
; New de- Replace-| as W 
Year velop- ment lotal stock 
ment ing, 
Ea port 
First 9 160 250 milk 
Second _. 75 150 295, 
Third 75 90 165 
Fourth 60 20 R0) 
Total 300 120 70 Ca 
ucts 
one 1943 
Types That Will Be Needed 3,588 
; 
The types of equipment which the other x 
American Republics are likely to require 5 492 
will range from complete hospital trains "In 
to simple hand tools, such as shovels, | 
axes, and machetes. They would in- poi 
clude: yt 
Bulldozers, tractors, and trucks for can¢ 
C. 1. A. A. photo road building; nary 
In a Latin American steel mill. Landing boats and barges for river tions 
transportation, and ocean-going vessels; man 
the establishment and expansion of basic § mands for both domestic consumption Cranes and other port en lo- swee 
industries. and export. The backlog of demand for  ©motives and cars for railways; “nat: 
: ee Ae replacement equipment will probably be Planes and cage oerenge for airports; De 
TaBLe 1.—Total Estimated Requirements liquidated in the first 4 years after the : Refrigeration units or the preserva- dens 
of the cape rag gg me pita on war. rey of foodstuffs, including meats and supp 
vquipmen or New an apactly ; sn; ' 
and Replacement by Countries, in the ee ee oe ee SD Electrical equipment of all kinds; ind 
First 10 Years After the Wer ment which the other American Repub- Mobil Siedl emike: an 
lics may absorb in the first 10 years after ae a Canney of ti 
[In millions of U. S. dollars] the war it may reasonably be estimated Mobile repair units; infa 
that $1,200,000,000 will be purchased in Mobile power units; and smal 
United States | Latin the first 4 years. It is not anticipated, Machine tools and saws. store 
iii equipment — Ameri otal 4“: Owever, that all of this demand can be The general types of equipment, with sona 
; Pars ha eee met from U. S. Government stocks, inas- specific examples, are shown in the ac- for i 
| Used | New |Total ment | much as such stocks will not contain all companying statement “Classification of limit 
= | = |= Of the various types of machinery and equipment”; the list, however, is intended are | 

Argentine eels 180 | 405 645 ons 1, 167 equipment which the other American to be illustrative rather than complete. 

Brazil __ : 566 11,460 | 2,026) 1,633) 3, 659 Republics will require. It has been esti- (Continued on p. 37) 

Chile___ 115 | 209 | 414) 331) 745 Pr 

Colombia. _. 108 | 278 386 177| 563 Classification of Equipment 

— 9 i - 5) 5 = = ; aa proc 

— 3.51 125 se ra Type of eee Typical Commodities and Equipment Required Peru 

Uruguay 29.51 76.5) 106 49| 155 Power and communication : ent 1 

Venezuela ; 45 115 | 160 74, D4 Hydroelectric generation and Peru 

Costa Rica_- 6.5) 15.5 22 9 31 transmission. Installation equipment, generators, transformers, cables, rod 

Cuba--_._____. ‘4 | (138 | (192 88) 280 Telephone, telegraph, and ra- steel. P 

Dominican Repub 2 eee } 3 dio occu 

lic Dbetliedrgcaice 14.5 35. 5 50 20) “0 Tr. " : in tl 

E] Salvador___- 14 3 | C48 19} 67 ansportation : 

Guatemala___- 25 | 62 {| ~~ 87 35) 122 ERE IR Trucks, cars, busses, road-building equipment, bridges, has | 

_, 13 32 45 18 63 tents. of t 

Honduras... B22 yi ee ee Railway.__________.____________. Locomotives, cars, parts, rails. oom 

—— ---- a = — .* ape 4 i STEN Maat ... Boats, motors, dredges, dock equipment, cranes. B 

oo 45) 125 17 ao ST ina ee ea aS Planes, equipment for airports and repairs. raz 

: t - - Building construction_____________- Tools, construction materials, cranes. Di 
Total______..|1,620 |4,160 | 5,780 4,032 9,812 Manufacturing: port: 
as ae shor 

pee peocemming................ | 
2 ie Equipment and materials, machine tools, refrigeration ever 
Role of Used Equipment ee units. duct 
AR Sa pea milk 
The demand for used equipment, how- Il lees Farm equipment, refrigeration units, mobile power units, Scar 
ever, will probably decline as the pro- jeeps, trucks. worl 
gram advances. This is chiefly because ‘Mining and petroleum_____ eee sates Mining and drilling equipment, derricks. plies 
large stocks of used equipment will be Lumbering, woodworking, and paper- ee machinery, paper and since 

e . 

available in the first few years after the ie ie ctiratid ndacie whens inxanes 1a EE Stas isaii teanteie calimnant. refrigeration units. incre 
war, whereas new equipment will not be Scientific apparatus__- ..-. Dental and medical supplies, mobile medical units, phar- in it 
obtainable in large quantities, or at least maceuticals. has ; 
in quantities sufficient to meet the de- SE EE icin meme an mada nis Clothing, shoes, batteries, flashlights, miscellaneous. war 
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Processed Milk in PERU. 


ROCESSED MILK comprises the 

greater part of all milk consumed in 
Peru. This situation is attributed to 
difficulties attendant upon the produc- 
tion and distribution of fluid milk—such 
as weather conditions, scarcity of dairy 
stock, unsuitability of most land for graz- 
ing, and lack of refrigeration and trans- 
portation facilities for shipping fresh 
milk. 


Consumption 


Consumption of processed-milk prod- 
ucts totaled 4,246 short tons, gross, in 
1943, a substantial increase over the 
3,588 tons in 1942 but considerably below 
the 5.517 tons consumed in 1939. Con- 
sumption in 1944 has been estimated at 
5,492 tons. 

Infant feeding is the most important 
use for milk in Peru, followed by its use 
as food for children and adults. Pow- 
dered milk is used for bakery goods, 
candy, ice cream, poultry feeds, veteri- 
nary uses, and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. Fluid milk is utilized in the 
manufacture of oleomargarine, also in 
sweets called “manjar blanco” and 
“natilla.” 

Despite increased production of con- 
densed and evaporated milk in Peru, the 
supply has not been equal to the in- 
creased demand in the past few years, 
and retail stores often are without stocks 
of these products. Powdered milk for 
infant feeding usually can be found in 
small quantities in grocery and drug 
stores, but the demand is heavy. Rea- 
sonable quanties of powdered whole milk 
for industrial use are on hand, but only 
limited stocks of pure dry skim milk 
are held. 


Imports 


Prior to 1942 when two plants for the 
processing of milk were established in 
Peru, the country was entirely depend- 
ent upon imports. The Netherlands was 
Peru’s greatest supplier of processed milk 
products before the war, but since the 
occupation of that country by the Nazis 
in the spring of 1940, the United States 
has been the principal source of imports 
of these products, and small amounts 
come from Canada, Chile, Argentina, and 
Brazil. 

During the 5-year period, 1937-41, im- 
ports of processed milk averaged 4,449 
short tons, gross weight. In 1942, how- 
ever, with the beginning of domestic pro- 
duction of condensed and evaporated 
milk, imports decreased to 1,915 tons. 
Scarcity of shipping space and a heavy 
world dependence on United States sup- 
plies have caused curtailment in imports 
since 1942, but Peruvian production has 
increased sufficiently to offset the drop 
in importations, and total consumption 
has almost attained the high level of pre- 
war years. 


By Eucene G. Curistin, Junior Eco- 
nomic Analyst, U. S. Embassy, 
Lima 


Peruvian imports of processed milk in 
the years 1939 to 1943, inclusive, are 
shown in the following table: 


[Unit, short tons gross] 





| ay 
Item | 1939 | 1940 1941 | 1942 His 





| 
Condensed, evapora- | | 
ted, and powdered... _|5, 402 |3, 071 ,2, 909 |1,807 | 727 


Powdered whole milk, 
industrial use... .___- 73} 49) 63 48 41 
Milk for infants, pure..| 14| 14| 30 16 23 
Dry skim milk, pure-..| 28 | 36) 35 44| 67 
Total............|5, 517 (3,170 |3, 037 41,915 | 858 





Estimates made in Peru indicate that 
large quantities of processed milk prob- 
ably would be imported from the United 
States, if supplies and shipping facilities 
were available. The following table 
shows the amounts which, according to 
the estimates, might be imported and 
consumed in 1944: 


Pounds 
Condensed milk in small cans__-__ 1,000, 000 
Evaporated whole milk in small 
CUI a cies ei chek ed an peste menses 500, 000 
Powdered whole milk in cans_... 200,000 
Powdered whole milk in bulk pack- 
I a i vce. cacivin onon austell ncn us acral a daca 100, 000 
Milk for infant feeding in cans, 
without added substances_____ 210, 000 
Pure skimmed milk in bulk pack- 
EU ss sips ws 0h snciccep insist stip Warn eh til 90, 000 


Domestic Production 


The two modern plants, established in 
1942, for the processing of milk are lo- 
cated in Arequipa and Chiclayo. 

About 20,000 liters (1 liter=1.0567 
quarts) can be processed daily in the 
Arequipa plant, and it is understood that 
this capacity could be doubled by the 
addition of a small amount of machinery. 
Receipts of fluid milk now average 19,000 
liters per day. Total production for 1943 
was 113,000 cases, 90 percent being evap- 
orated milk and 10 percent condensed. 
By January 1944 monthly productioi had 











reached 10,800 cases of evaporated milk, 
averaging 43.5 pounds per case, net, and 
1,200 cases of condensed milk, 42 pounds 
per case, net. It is estimated that 1944 
production may reach 170,000 cases. 

The Chiclayo plant is now producing 
only condensed (sweetened) milk. While 
the machinery now installed can process 
40,000 liters of fluid milk daily, actual 
receipts are averaging only 4,500 liters. 
Production in 1943 totaled 16,200 cases 
of condensed milk, and about 28,000 cases 
are forecast for 1944. 

The Chiclayo plant does not have ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of evapor- 
ated milk. Equipment for the produc- 
tion of dried milk has been installed, but 
none has been produced as yet because 
the raw-milk supply is insufficient for 
capacity production of condensed milk. 

Both processing plants are having dif- 
ficulty with milk collections, owing to 
lack of transportation and refrigeration 
facilities. Losses through the souring of 
milk are sometimes as high as 3,000 liters 
per day, and uncollected raw milk avail- 
able is estimated at approximately 6,000 
liters daily. 

Most of the milk thus lost to process- 
ing is in the Arequipa area. However, 
the factory there is planning to install a 
collection and refrigeration plant in the 
adjacent Vitor Valley which will pre- 
serve fresh milk, allow a more efficient 
use of company trucks, and extend the 
collection area. 

It would appear that the combined ca- 
pacity of the two milk-processing plants 
now in operation in Peru would be suf- 
ficient to supply most of the country’s 
canned-milk needs, if enough raw mate- 
ria] could be obtained without interfer- 
ing with the fluid-milk supply. This, 
of course, would be dependent on the ex- 
pansion of the dairy industry. Efforts 
are being made to improve the dairy 
herds by the importation of pedigreed 
cattle from Argentina. 





“Armchair” Mountain Lifts, 
Switzerland 


Switzerland’s first “armchair” moun- 
tain lifts have attracted much attention. 
The tourist resort of Engelberg claims to 
have been the first in Switzerland to con- 
vert its winter ski lift into a summer lift 
for lazy mountain climbers. Passengers 
are carried in a series of armchairs, sus- 
pended from an aerial cable at from 5 
to 10 meters above the ground. 

In 18 minutes, this novel “lift” carries 
its passengers 1,500 meters from, and 
447 meters higher than, the starting 
point. While one line of passengers is 
going up, another is coming down, so 
traffic is almost continuous. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U.S. Foreign Service 


Guatemala 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Guatemala City) 


Growing popular dissatisfaction with 
the Ubico and Ponce forms of govern- 
ment culminated on October 20 in an 
armed revolution out of which there 
arose, and is now in authority, a Revo- 
lutionary Council of Government com- 
posed of three men which functions as 
the executive power and is assisted by 
a full cabinet whose personnel and ex- 
pressed aims seem to have inspired pub- 
lic confidence throughout the country. 
Shortly after the capitulation of the 
Ponce party, public order was estab- 
lished by general cooperation of the civil 
population—street traffic being directed 
in the capital by Boy Scouts, police con- 
trol being maintained by a voluntary 
body of Civil Guards, and commercial 
houses conducting business in an “as 
usual” manner. 

By October 23, commerce and public 
offices in the capital were functioning 
normally. Mercantile-establishment 
employees enrolled in the Civil Guard 
were granted leave by their employers 
to assist in the establishment and main- 
tenance of public order. The Legislative 
Assembly was declared by the Revolu- 
tionary Council of Government as non- 
representative of the will of the people 
and was therefore dissolved, and gen- 
eral elections for a new legislative body 
were called for November 3, 4, and 5. 

An order of the Revolutionary Council 
of Government declared as frozen all 
assets and as “intervened” all properties 
of former Presidents Ubico and Ponce, 
as well as a specific list of leading officials 
of those regimes and of certain business 
firms that allegedly had connections with 
them contrary to the public interest. 
The local Coffee Advisory Board was re- 
organized to include in its personnel (to 
be nominated by trade organizations) 
three coffee growers, a banker, and a 
coffee exporter. 

The fortresses of San Jose and Mata- 
moras, which prior to this revolution 
occupied dominating positions in the 
capital city, and which were the first 
strongholds seized by the revolutionists, 
have been ordered razed and their sites 
converted into public parks. 

Economic highlights of the month 
prior to the change of government were 

largely political in inspiration. Com- 
mercial and industrial establishments be- 
longing to Proclaimed List nationals 
were ordered “intervened,” and the pro- 
gram to finalize the expropriation pro- 
ceedings against Axis properties took on 
an added impetus by the initiation of the 
work of official publication of “appear- 
ance notices” covering these properties. 
Such publication is a further step for- 
ward in the process of expropriation and 


leads to the ultimate registration of these 
properties in the name of the nation. At 
least one such property was registered 
in the name of the nation before the 
change of government occurred. 

The National Labor Department issued 
regulations governing the operator- 
worker relationship in bakeries and wit- 
nessed.the signing of an agreement be- 
tween shoe factories and workers to 
provide a 50-percent wage increase and 
a commitment by the manufacturers not 
to pass this added production cost to the 
consuming public in the price of shoes. 

The local Hardware Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Seccion de Coordinacion, 
formed to recommend the equitable dis- 
tribution to small merchants of iron and 
steel products imported as group pur- 
chases, was dissolved by Government 
action. 

The Salt Producers Pool was author- 
ized to increase the retail price of salt 
from 2 cents to 3 cents per pound, and 
small producers were ordered by the 
Government to join the Pool and to effect 
sales only through its office. The essen- 
tial-oil industry was encouraged by a 
Presidential Order exempting essential 
oil plants from the alcohol distillation 
tax. 

The domestic-cigar-distributor mo- 
nopoly was dissolved, and domestic sales 
of newsprint were made subject to spe- 
cific licensing and to a limitation order, 
only one-quarter ream being permitted 
to be sold to a single customer. Hospitals 
and charitable institutions under control 
of the Public Health Department, as well 
as the Guatemalan Red Cross, were 
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granted free-entry customs privileges 
covering imported equipment and ma.- 
terials. 


Nicaragua 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Managua) 


The exchange situation in Nicaragua 
continued strained, but there remains 
enough dollar exchange on hand to coy- 
er any emergency or necessary order, 
there being exactly $1,000,000 more on 
hand at this time than at the same time 
last year or $8,300,000 on October 28, 
1944, compared with $7,300,000 one year 
ago despite allotments of $9,600,000. The 
customhouse issued a regulation on 
October 20, 1944, stating that merchan- 
dise imports covered by exchange allot- 
ments bearing the notation that the im- 
porter’s “own funds” Would be used, 
would be controlled; that the sales price 
would be fixed by the “Section of Prices” 
of the customhouse; that the liquidation 
value of the c. i. f. value would be con- 
verted into dollars at the rate of 5.50 
paper cordobas to the dollar; that a 
profit or mark-up of only 20 percent 
above the imported cost would be per- 
mitted; and that in each case the cus- 
tomhouse would demand a “Control” 
permit from the importer before allowing 
the delivery of the merchandise. These 
steps were taken in an attempt to abolish 
the curb market in dollar exchange. 

Total circulation on October 28, 1944 
was 40,000,000 cordobas compared with 
33,300,000 cordobas one year ago, and 
total’ deposits on September 30 were 
48,600,000 cordobas compared with 41,- 
600,000 cordobas on September 30, 1943. 

October estimates of the damage to the 
coffee crop were more encouraging than 
those of September, and it was believed 
that the crop will not be much more than 
one-fifth lower than that of last year. 
The drought in one of the principal agri- 
cultural regions, Leon and Chinandega, 
was partially broken by light rains in the 
latter half of October. Experts now be- 
lieve that the rice crop suffered the 
greatest damage, and that the corn, 
bean, sesame, and peanut crops suffered 
but little. Rainfall in that district and 
the Managua district, however, is still 
deficient. The cotton crop is considered 
substantially better than that of last sea- 
son because of the dry weather. 

In order to be of asistance to the 
farmers, particularly those producing ex- 
port commodities such as coffee, rice, and 
sesame, the National Bank of Nicaragua 
on November 1, 1944, reduced the price of 
its stock of jute bags. 

Mining activity during October con- 
tinued at a high level, with gold exports 
being roughly equal to those of October 
1943. There is increased activity in 
staking out gold-mining claims, and it is 
reported that prospecting for petroleum 
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in eastern Nicaragua will begin again 


on. 
Railway traffic during October was be- 
lieved to have been about one-third 
lower than in September, and October 
shipping was also believed to have de- 
creased by approximately one-third. 


Costa Rica 


(From the U. S. Embassy, San Jose) 


Business conditions in Costa Rica have 
been reasonably satisfactory since the 
peginning of November, and credit is 
freer than for some months past. The 
collection situation has also eased, and 
the number of shorter-term drafts has 
fallen off appreciably. 

The most serious aspect of the eco- 
nomic situation continues to be short- 
ages in certain kinds of foods, particu- 
larly sugar, of which it is now impos- 
sible to purchase more than half a pound 
per person. It is anticipated that 25,000 
quintals (1 yuintal=101.43 English 
pounds) which have been ordered from 
Cuba will alleviate the situation. Ship- 
ments of rice from Ecuador and E] Sal- 
vador have already eased the shortages 
in that commodity, but scarcities are still 
reported in corn and beans. 

Agriculture is progressing satisfacto- 
rily, the principal increase in production 
being in abaca.- The new coffee season 
opened in October, and exports are still 
slack. Banana shipments for Septem- 
ber, the latest month available, are well 
above the preceding month, as well as 
the corresponding months of 1943 and 
1942. The cocoa industry is greatly im- 
proved, and it is estimated that the yield 
this season will be from 25 to 40 percent 
larger than previous crops. 

With the exception of balsa, in which 
exports have dropped, all the projects of 
the United States Government (abaca, 
cinchona, rubber development, and food 
production) are progressing well. 

The shark industry of Puntarenas has 
suffered a heavy decline, and the quality 
of the livers is reported to be inferior. 
There has also been a slump in the tuna- 
fish industry, though this may be sea- 
sonal; a sizable quantity of tuna fish is, 
however, awaiting shipment to the 
United States. 

The shipping situation has deterio- 
rated, both on the Caribbean and on the 
Pacific coast. The congestion in the 
customhouse at Limon has become worse, 
and it is overcrowded with merchandise, 
many firms being compelled to undergo 
long waits before obtaining clearance. 
Improvement in the situation has been 
made more difficult by the torrential 
rains which put the railway, the only 
ground transport between Limon and 
San Jose, out of operation for several 
days. Strenuous efforts are being made 
to repair the line, since the economic life 
of the interior of Costa Rica depends to 
avery great extent upon its operation. 

Further increases have been noted in 
the cost of living, the general index com- 
piled by the Banco Nacional de Costa 
Rica standing at 182.17 for October, com- 
pared with 164.30 for the same period in 
1943. The latest figure is the highest 
the cost-of-living index has ever reached. 

Although the dispute between the con- 
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struction companies and the Mixed 
Salary Commission as to the minimum 
wages to be paid construction laborers 
has been settled, the construction indus- 
tries remain quiet, with work still lagging 
on many partially finished buildings ow- 
ing to the continued shortage of nearly 
all kinds of building materials, notably 
iron, steel, cement, and tin roofing. 
Relations between labor and capital, 
althought not entirely satisfactory, re- 
main quiet. While there is a scarcity of 
labor in some industries, the problem is 
not so acute as it was a few months ago. 


Panama 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Panama City) 


Business activity in Panama during 
October progressed at a rate approxi- 
mating that which obtained in the pre- 
ceding month. The administration 
decided upon an increase of $108,620 in 
the budget of the Republic for the re- 
mainder of the 2-year fiscal period end- 
ing December 31, 1944, the amount to 
be used principally by the Ministry of 
Health and Public Works. The Con- 
troller of Internal Revenues reported 
that income-tax collections during the 
2-year period ended September 30 were 
$2,000,000 in excess of the amount 
originally estimated—which fact was at- 
tributed in part to improved collections. 

The value of imports into the Republic 
for the 9-month period ended September 
30 declined by more than $4,000,000 from 
the total for the first 9 months of 1943, 
reflecting a decrease in the transient 
population. Crude-rubber exports to the 
United States were recorded as 82,000 
pounds for September, far in excess of 
September shipments in 1943. Abaca 
production reached a peak of 750,000 
pounds monthly and is expected to con- 
tinue at this rate for the remainder of 
the year. 

Banana exports were reported as ap- 
proximating the rate which prevailed in 
1943. The Governor of Colon Province 
issued a statement indicating that re- 
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turn to pre-war banana production in 
that area would be slow as a result of lack 
of faith (on the part of growers) in 
ability to sell and ship and also because 
of an expected labor shortage. 

The Bank of Urbanization and Re- 
habilitation announced a program for 
razing 12 city blocks in the slum area of 
Panama City and erecting modern dwell- 
ings in the near future. It is planned to 
obtain building designs and an architect 
from the United States to assist in the 
construction. Further construction of 
wooden buildings within the limits of 
Panama City has been prohibited in order 
to reduce the fire hazards in the more 
congested areas. 

A new aviation company, the Com- 
pafiia Chiricana de Aviacién, was organ- 
ized in October with an investment 
capital of $10,000 to provide transporta- 
tion between the cities of David and 
Puerto Armuelles. The new company 
eventually expects to provide service 
throughout the country. 





Belgium’s Deflationary 
‘Measures 


The Belgian Government has issued a 
decree calling in all the old Belgian notes 
of 100 francs and over and substituting 
a new note issue, says a statement by the 
Belgian Government Information Cen- 
ter. This new currency, for which the 
preparations were made months ago, was 
printed in England. 

The old notes were to be handed in 
between October 9 and 13, each depositor 
to be given 2,000 francs in new notes. 
The balance of the old notes will be 
blocked. All bank balances will be 
frozen, except for 10 percent or the 
amount on deposit May 9, 1940, which- 
ever is higher. All business firms on the 
Belgian Register of Commerce will be 
permitted to draw 1,000 francs for each 
employee from their bank balances. 

The Belgian Government will decide 
after 1 month whether further releases 
can be made from the blocked balance. 
Of the surplus, 40 percent will be tem- 
porarily frozen and progressively freed 
when the Belgian economy can absorb 
it. The remaining 60 percent will con- 
tinue to be frozen, and a capital tax will 
be levied if proof is forthcoming of undue 
war gains. 

The plan involves a very drastic de- 
flation, and its effect (say the Belgians) 
should be to bring down the cost of liv- 
ing to a level in keeping with the selected 
rate of exchange and the existing wage 
and salary rates structure. 





The British Columbia Industrial and 
Scientific Research Council will investi- 
gate the properties of charcoal obtained 
from local softwoods to determine 
whether this material can be used for the 
reduction of iron ore for an iron and steel 
industry proposed for the Province, ac- 
cording to a Canadian lumber journal. 
Establishment of such an industry in 
the Zeballos Valley on Vancouver Island 
is under consideration, 
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Argentina 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Copper: Trading Controlled.—Trading 
in copper and its alloys in Argentina was 
made subject to control by the National 
Rationing Council, according to decree 
No. 20,052 dated July 26, 1944, published 
in the Boletin Official August 28. The de- 
cree provides that no imported copper 
can be sold, transferred, or disposed of 
for commercial and industrial uses with- 
out prior authorization of the council. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Registration of Exporters and Import- 
ers——The requirement that exporters in 
Argentina register for purposes of ex- 
change control was set forth in decree 
No. 10,160 of April 22, 1944, published in 
the Boletin de la Direcci6n General de 
Aduanas in the May 1944 issue. Prior 
to the issuance of this decree, importers 
were registered for exchange control pur- 
poses in compliance with the resolution 
of the Ministry of Finance dated August 
2, 1938, but exporters were not required 
to do so. 

Under the terms of decree No. 10,160 it 
is established that all exporters, with 
certain exceptions, and importers be re- 
corded in a Register of Exporters and 
Importers to be carried by the customs 
authorities. To qualify for registration, 
such firms must be inscribed in the Regis- 
tro Publico de Comercio (Public Com- 
mercial Register), maintain bookkeeping 
records in accordance with the stipula- 
tions of the code of commerce, and fur- 
nish commercial and banking references 
satisfactory to the customs authorities. 
Provisions relating to the expiry of reg- 
istration, measures for official verifica- 
tion, and other measures, are also estab- 
lished in the decree. 

Hat Felt Hair: Reduced Duty Extended 
to Processors.—Rabbit, hare, beaver, and 
nutria hair and mixtures thereof im- 
ported by processors are made subject 
only to an import duty of 10 percent ad 
valorem, in accordance with decree No. 
13,961 of June 3, 1944 and published in 
the Argentine Boletin Official August 4. 

Heretofore, hat manufacturers only 
were accorded the concession of the 10- 
percent duty, which is now being ex- 
tended to registered processors under the 
express condition that when the raw 
material is finished it is to be sold to 
registered hat manufacturers. 


Brazil 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Raw Materials Used in the Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical Industries Placed 
Under Distribution Control.—The Bra- 
zilian Commercial and Industrial Com- 
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mission of Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Products is authorized to establish dis- 
tribution quctas and prices for certain 
basic pharmaceuticals in accordance 
with the needs of the chemical and phar- 
maceutical industries. This control was 
initiated by ordinance No. 59 of the Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, 
dated May 15, 1943, and has since been 
broadened by subsequent ordinances. 

Specific raw materials in the groups 
of (1).alkaloids and their salts, (2) nar- 
cotic substances, (3) sulfanilamide, com- 
posites, and derivatives, and (4) barbi- 
turates in general, are specifically listed 
as subject to quota and price control 
by ordinance No. 252 of the Coordinator 
of Economic Mobilization, of July 31, 
1944, and published in the Diario Oficial 
of August 1. 


British West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN JAMAICA 


The most significant event in the eco- 
nomic picture of Jamaica during the 











The Cover Picture 





At the Mike 


Not the slightest evidence of 
“mike fright” can be discerned in 
the countenances of the very at- 
tractive group of Australian young 
women who appear on our cover 


this week. “Electronics,” as em- 
bodied in broadcasting facilities, 
plainly afford them keen pleasure. 
They’re just a bunch of office and 
factory girls at Ballarat, in the 
State of Victoria, broadcasting for 
a patriotic cause from the local 
radio station 2-BA. Ballarat is a 
city of about 30,000 people, not far 
from the big metropolis of Mel- 
bourne. This fine picture has been 
furnished by the Australian News 
and Information Bureau, in New 
York City. 
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third quarter of 1944 was the hurricane 
of August 20 which caused heavy damage 
to the banana and coconut plantations 
in the northeastern section of the island, 
seriously affected other crops, and 
wrecked many buildings. 

The quarter was somewhat influenced 
by favorable war developments, but de- 
pressing factors, besides the hurricane, 
included the further advance in the cost 
of living and continued unemployment, 
despite the absence of about 19,000 Ja- 
maican laborers in the United States 
under contract. 

Most merchandise was in short supply 
during the quarter, particularly building 
materials and the cheaper grades of dress 
materials, and many essential items 
were unobtainable. Despite price con- 
trols and subsidization the cost of living 
for persons in the lower economic 
bracket had increased to 160 percent of 
August 1939 levels. 


AGRICULTURE 


The drought which started in the early 
part of the year was severe until the end 
of July, and it reduced garden and fruit 
crops seriously, while the hurricane 
caused great damage to coconuts and 
bananas, and lesser damage to pimento, 
citrus fruit, and other crops. An em- 
bargo was placed on the exportation of 
coconuts and products thereof by the 
Food Comptroller inasmuch as the se- 
verely reduced supplies were needed by 
the domestic industry. 

Many coconut growers affected by the 
hurricane have directed their efforts to 
growing bananas because this commod- 
ity yields returns within 1 year whereas 
coconut production requires from 9 to 12 
years. Insurance indemnity and money 
provided by the British Government un- 
der a plan designed to revive banana cul- 
tivation by grants and loans are being 
used for this change-over. 


INDUSTRY 


No large-scale construction proj- 
ects were undertaken during. the 
quarter under review. There was some 
activity in necessary public works and in 
a few less-essential projects intended to 
provide employment. A plan for com- 
munity housing to relieve the acute hous- 
ing shortage in the hurricane-stricken 
zone was under way at the quarter’s end. 
The construction of a large coconut- 
desiccating plant by a United States firm 
was halted at its inception by the dam- 
age to the coconut crop. The construc- 
tion of a food yeast plant at Frome was 
being seriously considered, and it was 
expected that construction would soon be 
started. 

TRANSPORTATION 


Urban transportation continued inade- 
quate. The Jamaica Government Rail- 
way, which has 210 miles of single track, 
reportedly was buying considerable roll- 
ing stock in Canada to replace obsolete 
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equipment, and had received 6 locomo- 
tives and 75 cars. 


FINANCE 


Bank credit continued to be easy dur- 
jng the quarter, and deposits were well 
maintained. The demand for commer- 
cial loans was firm, but no marked tend- 
ency toward an increase was antici- 
pated. The British Government's plan 
for banana rehabilitation provided for 
grants and loans bearing 242 percent in- 
terest, to a maximum of a £6 grant and 
£6 loan, per acre, where the damage from 
the hurricane was 90 percent or more. 
The Agricultural Loan Society at the end 
of the quarter made an additional £188,- 
099 available for rural rehabilitation. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


There was no important change in 
foreign trade during the third quarter 
other than a seasonal decline in sugar 
exports and a decline in coconut and 
banana exports because of the hurricane 
damage. ‘The usual character of im- 
ports was maintained, but as in the past, 
imports were controlled by the Imports, 
Exports, and Prices Board. Import trade 
is directed as much as possible to ster- 
ling area countries in order to preserve 
foreign (especially dollar) exchange. 
During the first half of 1944 total im- 
ports on a c. i. f. basis were valued at 
£3,848,716, of which £1,289,634, represent- 
ing 35 percent, were from the United 
States. Exports, on an f. 0. b. basis, were 
valued at £2,276,812, of which £523,816, 
representing 23.0 percent, were shipped 
to the United States. In 1939, the United 
States supplied 23.2 percent of Jamaica’s 
imports and took 51.9 percent of its 
exports. 

SITUATION IN TRINIDAD 


Business conditions throughout Trini- 
dad during the quarter ended September 
30, 1944, continued favorable. Petroleum 
production continued at capacity. 
Smaller industries producing for domes- 
tic consumption also operated at peak 
levels. The United States and Canada 
continued to be the colony’s principal 
suppliers. The United States furnished 
more than 32 percent of the island’s 
needs in the 1944 period for which statis- 
tics are available, compared with 25 per- 
cent in the first war year. The cost-of- 
living index figure for September re- 
mained at the May figure of 194 com- 
pared with 189 in September 1943 and 109 
in September 1939. Food rationing, 
which was projected and for which reg- 
istration was reported completed, was 
abandoned early in September. The 
problem of air transportation was some- 
what alleviated as a result of the de- 
livery of a plane from Canada. Two 
more planes were expected in the near 
future, 

AGRICULTURE 


There was a trend among certain of 
the workers released from base con- 
struction work to engage in rice growing, 
which is more profitable than cane farm- 
ing. While cane gives a return 18 months 
after planting, an acre of rice yields 
about 2,000 pounds in from 4 to 5 months 
after planting, and the land can be re- 
Planted in black-eyed peas, tomatoes, 
Cabbage, or corn. The prevalence of 
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pests, however, is a serious draw-back, 
and it is reported that several rice grow- 
ers have lost their crops to hordes of 
small white crabs. 

The irrigation scheme designed to 
bring 2,000 acres of the Caroni County 
under rice cultivation was awaiting per- 
mission to draw water from the Caroni 
River. In addition, between 3,000 and 
4,000 acres were expected to be planted 
to sugar as a result of other irrigation 
projects. 

The sugarcane-grinding season was 
completed by the end of June, and, al- 
though the grinding was closed with an 
output of 74,344 tons, compared with 
70,920 tons the preceding year, the figure 
was disappointing in view of an estimate 
of between 90,000 and 100,000 tons, 

The 1944 cocoa crop showed some im- 
provement over that of 1943. The Royal 
College of Tropical Agriculture cén- 
tinued its studies and experiments in its 
search for a highly resistant variety of 
cocoa trees which at the same time would 
be a good yielding type. Experiments 
for seedlings are said to include types 
from Brazil, Ecuador, and Peru, as well 
as types from Trinidad already selected 
fer their resistance to witchbroom. 


LABOR 


Many workers released by the com- 
pletion of the American bases were re- 
luctant to take up their former agricul- 
tural employment at wages lower than 
they had been paid in construction work. 
There was a general complaint of labor 
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shortage on the estates, from which 
sugar, cocoa, and other crops have se- 
verely suffered during recent years. It 
was reported by the Comptroller of Food 
Production, however, that some 10,000 
agricultural and other workers had re- 
turned to the land and were growing 
food crops. 


CREDITS AND COLLECTIONS 


Credit continues excellent and is freely 
available for all local operations or for 
foreign exchange transactions approved 
by the control authorities. The volume 
of collections is still small. 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Exrportation of Plants and Seeds of 
Tonka Beans Prohibited From Trini- 
dad.—The exportation from Trinidad of 
plants, plant parts, and seeds of tonka 
beans has been prohibited, according to 
proclamation No. 45, which was effective 
upon its promulgation in the Official 
Gazette of September 23, 1944. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Restrictions Lifted on Use of Electric 
Power.—Restrictions in effect since Sep- 
tember 1942 on the use of electricity in 
the power-shortage areas of Ontario and 
Quebec, Canada, were rescinded, effec- 
tive October 1, 1944, by the Power Con- 
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International Business Conference. 


problems. 


prosperity and security. 


Very sincerely yours, 


The Honorable EL1Iot WaDSWORTH, 
Chairman, American Section, 








By exchanging information and by frank and friendly discussion in a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness the businessmen of all countries can contribute 
much toward replacing the war-distorted economy of the world with the 
new and better structure which is necessary to the maintenance of world 


I am sure that the meeting of businessmen from many.countries in the 


International Business Conference will help us to achieve those great objec- 
tives, and I extend my best wishes for the success of the Conference. 


International Chamber of Commerce 


Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches] 


Message From the President of the United States to the International 
Business Conference, Meeting at Rye, N. Y., November 10-18. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON 


I am glad to welcome to the United States the businessmen of other coun- 
tries who are meeting with representative American businessmen in an 
This Conference is a most commend- 
able forward step toward good future relations, not only among businessmen of 
different countries but among the nations themselves. 

The businessmen of the United Nations and the nations associated with 
them have done much to assure the victory of our arms. Now, without 
in any way slowing the vast movement of supplies to all the fighting fronts, 
business leaders are turning their thoughts to the problems of reestablish- 
ing vigorous post-war trade and business among nations. There is a growing 
realization that a post-war expansion of international commerce is essential 
to the economic welfare and to the security of every country. 

World business, after the war, must be expanded on a basis of nondis- 
crimination and of freedom from excessive barriers and restraints. The 
necessary expansion can be achieved only as nations and their citizens 
work together cooperatively toward understanding each others’ problems 
and taking effective and mutually advantageous measures for solving those 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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FEA Is Sending Mission to Liberia 


The State Department and the Foreign Economic Administration an- 
nounced recently that an FEA mission will be sent to Liberia with the approval 


of the Liberian Government. 


The mission, which will leave in the near future, will have the dual aim of 
assisting Liberia to increase its production of such strategic materials as 
rubber and palm oils, which are vital to the manufacture of war supplies, and 
to develop other resources needed by the United Nations. 

An important part of the mission’s work will be connected with the de- 
velopment of a seaport to be constructed by a private United States con- 
tractor under the supervision of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, of the 
United States Navy. U. S. Government funds advanced for this purpose 
are to be repaid by the Government of Liberia from commercial port income. 
The mission will be concerned with coordinating port activities with other 
plans for aiding Liberia in the development of its resources. 

The seaport is to be constructed in accordance with an agreement between 
the United States and Liberia, which gives the United States the right to 
establish and operate naval, army, and air installations for the protection 
of the strategic interests of the United States of America in the South At- 
lantic.” Under the agreement, the United States “undertakes to respect, 
in the future as in the past, the territorial integrity, sovereignty, and political 
independence of the Republic of Liberia.” 

Earl Parker Hanson, FEA special representative to Liberia, will head the 
mission, which will include several Negro professional men on its staff of 
agriculturists and other technical experts. Mr, Hanson is well known as an 
engineer, explorer, geographer, and author. 

















troller of the Department of Munitions 
and Supply. The necessity of divert- 
ing electric power to war industries re- 
sulted in restricting its use for nonessen- 
tial purposes that is, for sign show- 
window, showcase, and ornamental light- 
ing, and for the operation of electric air 
heaters or electric grates in stores or 
office buildings. 

Recent cut-backs in war production, 
coupled with a record expansion of the 
power industry, which produced almost 
34,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric 
power in Ontario and Quebec during 
1943, have made it possible to lift the 
controls. The public, however, has been 
asked not to waste power as there may 
be occasional shortages in certain areas. 

Increased Production of Electric Wash- 
ing Machines Allowed—The manufac- 
ture of another 10,000 electric washing 
machines during the fourth quarter of 
1944, in addition to the 21,056 already 
made this year, has been authorized in 
Canada by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. The public, however, has been 
warned that difficulty in getting com- 
ponent parts from the United States may 
mean that the entire 10,000 machines 
will not be manufactured in the desig- 
nated period. Canadian manufacturers 
have agreed not to use component parts 
which have been imported from the 
United States for use as repair parts, and 
that component parts for these machines 
will not be obtained from the United 
States without special permission of the 
War Production Board. The new ma- 
chines are authorized for civilian use and 
there will be no restriction on their sale. 
They will probably appear on the market 
at the same rate as those authorized for 
the first three quarters of the year. 

According to the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, the new manufacturing 
authorization brings to 33,100 the num- 
ber of washing machines authorized this 


year. During the first 9 months of 1944 
authorization was given for the manu- 
facture of 23,100 washing machines. Of 
this number only 21,056 were built be- 
cause of the inability of manufacturers 
to obtain manpower and parts. Manu- 
facturers have permission to complete 
these earlier quotas in addition to the 
new authorizations. Prior to the initial 
authorization granted in January of this 
year no washing machines had been man- 
ufactured for almost 2 years. As the 
following figures illustrate, the total al- 
lowance of 35,100 machines for 1944 is 
not sufficient to permit a return to mass 
production comparable to that in exist- 
ence prior to the enactment of wartime 
production controls. 


Canadian Production of Electric Washing 
Vachines 








has . | Selling value 

Year Number ae oration 
1938 91, 159 1 $4, 553, 465 
1939 92, 057 4, 549, 421 
1940 99, 562 5, 065, 093 
1941 ‘ 104, 583 5, 326, 865 
1942 , 52, 198 3, 062, 705 

! Canadian dollars. 


Tarifjfs and Trade Controls 


Gifts of Clothing, Wearing Apparel, or 
Specified Textile Products Imported by 
Returning Canadians or Nonresidents for 
Personal Use or Gifts Not Subject to Im- 
port Permit.—The prohibition, except 
under permit, of imports into Canada of 
clothing, wearing apparel, and certain 
textile items is set aside when such goods 
are imported by residents of Canada re- 
turning from abroad and acquired solely 
for their personal use or as gifts for rela- 
tives or friends, according to a customs 
memorandum issued by the Department 
of National Revenue on October 31, 1944. 
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Similar imports by nonresidents of 
Canada as gifts for relatives or friends 
also are exempt from requiring an im. 
port permit. 

[Details of the order to which the above 


exemption refers were published in Forgrgy 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 12, 1944.| 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Program.—The National 
Government of Colombia has been jn. 
terested in opening up the sparsely popu- 
lated and virtually virgin territories of 
the Commissaries and Intendencies for 
settlement and commerce, and highway 
engineers have been sent to the regions 
indicated. Two highways are to be 
built—one from Pasto, capital of the 
Department of Narino, following the 
Putumayo River to Puerto Asis in the 
Commissary of Putumayo, and the other 
from Florencia, capital of the Commis- 
sary of Caqueta, to Caucaya in the In- 
tendency of the Amazonas. 

During the second quarter of 1944 work 
was initiated on the highway from 
Natagaima to Neiva, the capital of the 
Department of Huila. Construction was 
pushed on the highway from: Quibdo, 
capital of the Intendency of the Choco, to 
Istmina on the right bank of the San 
Juan River in the same Intendency, 
When completed this road will be 47 
miles in length. Progress is slow because 
of lack of sufficient road-building ma- 
chinery and the difficult terrain through 
which the road must pass. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Various Tazes Abolished or Modified — 
The Cuban Government has abrogated 
12 taxes and modified several others, ac- 
cording to reports from the Cuban press 
of October 17, 1944. According to the 
press reports, the following taxes are 
abolished: 

1. The special war tax of from 1 peso 
to 1.50 pesos, annually, on radios and 
refrigerators. 

2. The tax of 1 peso per year on driv- 
ers’ licenses. 

3. The one-half centavo “Victory 
Stamp” on mail. 

4. The tax on deposits guaranteeing 
rents. 

5. The 3-percent tax on “inactive” 
bank accounts. 

6. The tax on admittance tickets to 
sports events. 

7. The tax on investments and funds 
held abroad. 

8. The tax of 50 centavos per head on 
tourists entering Cuba. 

9. The tax on passengers entering the 
national territory. 

10. The tax on telegrams and cables. 

11. The tax on long-distance telephone 
calls. 

12. The tax on municipal bonds. 

The following taxes were modified: 

1. The regular first-class-mail pos- 
tage charge was cut from 3 to 2 centavos. 
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2. The amusement tax on motion-pic- 
ture tickets will be collected only on 
tickets of 0.50 peso or more. Formerly, 
the tax was applied on all tickets over 
0.30 peso. The tax on theatrical per- 
formances will apply only on tickets of 
1 peso or more; the tax on operatic per- 
formances and musical concerts will ap- 
ply only on tickets of 1.50 pesos or more. 

3. The special war luxury tax will 
henceforth be collected only on articles 
of more than 10 pesos in value. For- 
merly, the tax was applied on articles 
valued at 5 pesos and over. 

{More detailed information will be pub- 
lished, when it is received from Cuba.| 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Insecticides and Fungicides: Imports 
Subject to New Regulations.—The Cuban 
General Direction of Customs has issued 
new general regulations for the impor- 
tation of insecticides and fungicides for 
agricultural use classified under tariff 
item 100-E, according to Cuban Treas- 
ury circular No. 85 of October 2, 1944. 
The circular states that any insecticides 
which are used to combat insects or 
fungi destructive to crops shall be in- 
cluded in this classification and shall be 
accorded duty-free customs entry. Im- 
porters are required to submit proof to 
the Ministry of Agriculture that the 
product for which duty-free entry is re- 
quested is an agricultural insecticide or 
fungicide. After having such proof veri- 
fied by the Ministry, a copy of the cer- 
tification will be filed with the Customs 
Department in order that shipments of 
the same product may be made without 
further certification. 

[Regulations for importing insecticides 
and fungicides for agricultural uses were 
originally established by Treasury circulars 
No. 1385 and No. 27 of November 12, 1940, 
and May 5, 1941, respectively. It was re- 
quired that importers post a bond as a guar- 
anty that these products were for agricul- 
tural use. The regulations established under 
circulars No. 135 and No. 27 were derogated 
by Treasury circular No. 89 of July 30, 1944. 
The above circular now establishes replacing 
regulations. For announcement of Treasury 
circular No. 135, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 7, 1940.] 


Race Horses: Export Prohibition 
Eased.—The Cuban export embargo on 
Cuban-born race horses established by 
decree No. 2182 of June 25, 1943, has been 
relaxed by decree No. 2384, published in 
the Official Gazette of October 6, 1944. 
The decree provides that horses may be 
exported to race in Mexico, Canada, and 
the United States and that thorough- 
bred mares may be sent to the United 
States for breeding, provided a permit is 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
The decree further provides that race 
horses born after June 25, 1943, may 
move freely from the country. 

[For announcement of the export ban on 


race horses, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of August 21, 1943.] 


France 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Paints, Varnish, Pigments, Printing 
Ink: Special Sales Taxes Fixed. —Special 
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sales taxes, intended to cover the admin- 
istrative expenses of the Organization 
Committee for the Industries of Paints, 
Varnishes, Ground Pigments, and Print- 
ing Inks, were fixed in France by an order 
of May 24, 1944, published in the Journal 
Officiel (Vichy) of June 2. 

The tax on annual turn-over was fixed 
at 0.45 percent for registered enterprises 
and at 0.15 percent for others. (Item 
published merely for the record.) 

Oilseeds, Fruits, and Potatoes: Special 
Taxes for Agricultural Solidarity Fund 
Established.—The special taxes imposed 
in France on oilseeds, fruits, and pota- 
toes, for the benefit of the national fund 
for agricultural solidarity, by a law of 
November 19 and orders of November 20, 
1943, were to be applied for the first time 
to products harvested in 1944, by an or- 
der of April 29, 1944, published in, the 
Journal Officiel (Vichy) of May 25. (Item 
published merely for the record.) 

Beet Sugar: Special Production Tax 
on 1943-44 Crop.—A special tax of 1 franc 
per sack of beet sugar (calculated on the 
basis of refined sugar) was fixed in 
France on the production of the 1943-44 
crop, to cover administrative expenses of 
the Organization Committee of the Sug- 
ar-Beet Industry, by an order of May 5, 
1944, published in the Journal Officiel 
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(Vichy) of May 21. (Item published 
merely for the record.) 

[This tax had been fixed at 0.55 franc per 
sack for sugar from previous crops, as an- 


nounced in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 21, 1943.] 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Committee for Coordination of Com- 
mercial Activities Established.—A Com- 
mittee for Coordination of Commercial 
Activities was established in France by 
decree No. 1124 of April 15, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel (Vichy) of 
April 16. (Item published merely for the 
record.) 

Veneer and Plywood Packing: Import 
Duties Suspended Temporarily.—French 
import duties on shipping containers and 
packing of veneers and plywood were sus- 
pended temporarily by an order of June 
9, 1944, published in the Journal Officiel 
(Vichy) and effective on June 13. 


Transport and Communication. 


Commercial Mail Service to Liberated 
France Resumed.—The United States 
Treasury Department announced on No- 
vember 4 that restrictions on commercial 
and business communications with liber- 

















Plenty of Big Tasks Lie Just Ahead for U. S. Merchant 
Marine 





Repatriation of troops, moyement of supplies and equipment, and rehabili- 
tation work will continue to engage most of the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine for at least 6 months, perhaps for as long as 3 years, after the end of 
hostilities with Japan, the Office of War Information reported several days 
ago in an account of the merchant service in the war and the peacetime out- 
look for American shipping. 

Data for the report were provided by: the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, the War Shipping Administration, the Army, the Navy, the Coast 
Guard, and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Sea transport for the war against Japan—‘“unfinished business with num- 
ber 1 priority,” according to WSA—may require three times the shipping 
involved in the European war. 

Approximately 5,000,000 deadweight tons of American merchant shipping, 
an amount equal to the entire pre-war German merchant fleet, are engaged 
today in short-run shuttle service, with one of the principle shuttle runs 
being the narrow English Channel. Some American merchant ships have 
been on shuttle runs in various parts of the world as much as 16 months at 
a stretch, according to WSA. 

As the war veers to the Pacific, greater sea distances—it is nearly 7,000 
miles from the Golden Gate to the Philippine Islands and 800 more to the 
coast of China, for example, in contrast to approximately 3,000 miles from 
the United States east coast to France—and many new ports and beachheads 
to be supplied will step up proportionately the number of ships required for 
shuttle runs alone, WSA says. 

East-coast ports of embarkation from which American merchant ships 
have been sailing with war cargoes every half hour round the clock, will not 
be dismantled when the European war ends. Instead, they will be used along 
with Gulf and west-coast ports for the war against Japan, according to the 
Army Transportation Corps, which operates all ports and staging areas, as 
well as a great merchant fleet for the War Department. Cargoes from east- 
coast ports to the China-Burma-India command must travel between 10,000 
and 15,000 miles, the round trip requiring 3 to 5 months, WSA explains. 

Eventually, after active hostilities have ceased, American merchant ships 
will be given the task of repatriating some 6,000,000 or more American troops, 
of supplying those Americans who remain overseas, and of transporting carg 
for relief and reconstruction in occupied and devastated areas. 

Anticipated military demands for the war against Japan, and the prospect 
that more relief programs may begin soon in some conquered territories, 
indicate that added strain will be placed on the American Merchant Marine 
even before the end of 1944, says WSA. 
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ated France were lifted on that date. At 
the same time the Postmaster General 
announced the resumption of mail service 
based on the Treasury Department’s 
action. 

The statement of the Treasury Depart- 
ment follows: 


Treasury licenses no longer are required for 
concerns in the United States and liberated 
France to exchange financial and commercial 
information and establish business contacts. 
Creditors may get in touch with their debtors 
in France. Banks, brokerage houses, and 
other financial institutions may advise their 
customers and depositors in France of the sta- 
tus of their accounts. Bank statements, 
financial records, and commercial reports 
may freely be furnished. Wills, legal notices, 
and birth, death, and martfiage certificates 
may be transmitted. Proxies may be solicited 
and signature cards may be obtained. Corre- 
spondent relations between banks in the 
United States and banks in France may be 
established. 

In addition, support remittances may be 
sent to France under General Licenses No. 
32 and No. 33 as soon as banks in this 
country are able to make the necessary ar- 
rangements with French banks. These gen- 
eral licenses permit a maximum of $500 per 
month to be sent to individuals in France 
through banking channels. Currency, money 
orders, checks, or drafts cannot be used for 
this purpose since their transmission con- 
tinues to be prohibited. 

With the exception of instructions relat- 
ing to support remittances, business com- 
munications between the United States and 
France will be restricted for the time being to 
the ascertainment of facts and the exchange 
of information. Accordingly, Treasury li- 
censes will not be granted for the present for 
the sending to France of powers of attorney, 
executed proxies, payment instructions, and 
other communications which are transac- 
tional in nature. It is understood that simi- 
lar restrictions will remain in effect in France 
and the United Kingdom. 

Today’s action by the Treasury was in the 
form of an amendment to General Ruling No. 
11 removing the liberated areas of France 
from the category of “enemy territory.” 
French areas still under the control of the 
enemy will continue to be “enemy territory” 
and will remain subject to the restrictions 
contained in the General Ruling. 


With reference to the types of mail 
carried and the sections of France to 
which such mail cannot be transmitted at 
present, the Postmaster General made 
the following statement: 

Mail service with liberated France is being 
extended today to include personal and busi- 
ness letters not exceeding 1 ounce. 

Mail will be accepted for the whole of con- 
tinental France with the exception of the 
territory of Belfort and the Departments of 
Doubs, Meurthe-et-Moselle, Meuse, Moselle, 
Bas-Rhin, Haut-Rhin, Haute-Saone, and 
Vosges. The postage rate is 5 cents. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Committee of Foreign Commerce of 
French West Africa and Togoland 
‘Created.—A public establishment under 
the name of Committee of Foreign Com- 
merce of French West Africa and Togo- 
land, with its head office at Dakar, was 
created with the object of insuring, in 
liaison with the trade, operations of im- 
portations and exportations of French 
West Africa and of French Togoland 
coming from or destined to Allied or neu- 
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Brazil’s First College of 
Chemical Engineering 


Sao Paulo, commercial and in- 
dustrial capital of Brazil, will soon 
have the first school of chemical 
engineering in the republic. The 
new institution, when completed, 
will combine with the existing 
School of Business Administration 
and School of Technical Drawing 
in that city to form the Technical 
University of Sao Paulo. 

Announcement that construc- 
tion would soon begin on a $2,000,- 
000 building to house the school 
was made recently by Father Ro- 
berto Saboia de Madeiros, S. J., 
following a 6 months’ visit to the 
United States as a guest of the 
Department of State in Washing- 
ton. Father Saboia, organizer of 
the project, was instrumental in 
obtaining financial support and 
equipment for the institution from 
industrialists in Brazil and in the 
United States. Plans for the school 
were prepared by United States 
architects during his stay in this 
country. 

The school will be nonsectarian, 
and at least three instructors from 
the United States will be numbered 
among its faculty. 























tral countries and North Africa. This 
was effective from September 1, 1943, by 
a decree of the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation of January 31, 1944, 
promulgated in French West Africa by 
order No. 585 A. P. of February 24, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of French 
West Africa on March 4, 1944. 

The committee is charged with the 
following duties: 


(a) To sell or cause to be sold in Allied or 
neutral countries and in North Africa prod- 
ucts or goods available for exportation; 

(b) To place or cause to be placed in Allied 
or neutral countries and in North Africa 
orders for goods or articles necessary for sup- 
plying the population and for the economic 
life of the Federation, including French 
Togoland; 

(c) To follow up the execution of these 
orders; 

(d) To allot among the interested terri- 
tories the products or goods imported and the 
quotas to be furnished for exportation; 

(e) To propose to the Governor General of 
French West Africa prices of purchase and 
sale; 

(f) To proceed, in accord with the Di- 
rector General of Finances of French West 
Africa, with the financial operations con- 
nected with the importations and exporta- 
tions; and 

(g) To report to the competent authorities 
the goods or products which must benefit 
from priorities of transport by water, rail, or 
road. 


The committee is to have a representa- 
tive in each of the principal ports or 
points of international] transit, who is to 
obtain discharge from chambers of com- 
merce or other organizations for the 
goods entrusted to their care, to see that 
payment is made for the goods, and to 
insure liaison between the direction of 
the committee and the commercial as- 
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semblies and all the economic organiza. 
tions, syndicates, and associations of the 
colony. 

The committee is to entrust all or part 
of operations of importation and ex. 
portation to the chambers of commerce 
designated for this purpose. 

Special regulations govern exporta- 
tion and importation through the cham- 
bers of commerce. 

[This permanent committee replaces the 
temporary organization with a similar pur- 
pose, which had been created by order No, 
2785 S. E. C. of August 3, 1943, by the Gov. 
ernment of French West Africa, as announced 
in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 


19, 1944.] 
India 


Exchange and Finance 


Public Finance.—Expenditures of the 
Government of India exceeded revenue 
by 450,400,000 rupees during the first 3 
months (April through June) of the fis- 
cal year 1944-45. Revenues were up by 
118,500,000 rupees, with increases shown 
from all principal sources. The largest 
increase in expenditure was attributed 
to defense services, which rose from 480,- 
100,000 rupees in the period April through 
June 1943 to 724,100,000 rupees in the 
corresponding 3 months of 1944. 

Total revenue amounted to 466,700,000 
rupees ($104,577,000) for the 3 months in 
1944-45 as compared with 348,200,000 
rupees in 1943-44. Expenditures for the 
same respective periods totaled 917,- 
100,000 rupees ($276,244,000) as against 
682,200,000 rupees. India’s permanent 
debt showed an increase of 693,000,000 
rupees. 

Indian Bond Sales Decline —Sales of 
Government of India bonds during the 
first 4 months of the fiscal year ended 
July 31, 1944, fell short of the goal set 
for this period by 81,404,000 rupees, ac- 
cording to a statement made by the Na- 
tional Savings Central Bureau in Sep- 
tember. The all-India goal for these 4 
months was 738,383,000 rupees ($222,- 
412,000) and the amount realized came 
to 656,979,000 rupees ($197,892,000). 

The target for the fiscal year 1944-45 
has been set at 2,215,150,000 rupees 
($667,236,000). This may be compared 
with a record sale of bonds amounting to 
2 730,000,000 rupees ($840,390,00G6) in the 
12 months ended January 31, 1944, which 
was approximately three times the 
amount sold in the preceding 12 months, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coal and Coke: Additional Excise Duty 
Established.—An excise duty of 1 rupee 
$0.301 U.S. currency and 4 annas (16 an- 
nas=1 rupee), established on all coal 
and coke dispatched by rail from col- 
lieries in British India. 

The purpose of this duty, which be- 
came effective October 1, 1944, is to pro- 
vide a fund for the payment of produc- 
tion bonuses in order to stimulate coal 
production. 

The new duty is apparently in addition 
to already existent excise duties of 2 an- 
nas per ton on ¢oal and soft coke and 
3 annas per ton on hard coke produced 
in India. 
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Commercial Law Digests 


Newspapers: Acquisition of Ownership 
Rights Subject to Government Permis- 
sion.—Under an amendment to the News- 
paper Control Order, the Government of 
India has recently prohibited the acqui- 
sition of rights of ownership of newspa- 
pers except with the permission in writing 
of the Central Government. This 
amendment is a further measure to con- 
trol the use of paper in India. 


Mexico 
Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Common Salt Made Subject to Import 
Control—Common salt, ground or in 
grain, has been added to the list of prod- 
ucts made subject to import control in 
Mexico, under provisions of Treasury 
circular No. 309-4-121 of October 20, 
published and effective October 27, 1944. 
This action was taken under previous 
authorization granted to the Ministry of 
inance. Hog lard and untanned hides 
and skins are the only other products on 
which importation has been so restricted. 

{For announcements of the basic author- 
ization to the Ministry of Finance and the 
control of imports of hog lard and untanned 
hides and skins, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 3, August 12, and October 
28, 1944.] 


Mozambique 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Port Tax Established on All Goods.— 
A municipal port tax of 10 escudos per 
metric ton was made applicable on all 
goods cleared through the customhouse 
at the port of Quelimane, Mozambique, 
whether imported, exported, or in tran- 
sit, by portaria No. 5647 published in the 
Official Bulletin of August 8, 1944, and 
effective immediately. 

The only goods exempt from this tax 
are those intended for agencies of the 
colonial or municipal governments. 


Newfoundland 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


New Price-Control Order Limits Profit 
Margins.—A price-control order effective 
October 31, 1944, limits the profits on 
both wholesale and retail sales of food- 
stuffs (excepting fresh fruits and vege- 
tables) in Newfoundland. Maximum 
prices are to be determined by adding a 
scheduled percentage to the initial cost 
of the goods, plus certain specified items, 
such as import duties, storage, transfer 
and handling charges, insurance, certain 
credit charges, and transportation costs. 
The general wholesale percentage is 124 
percent of the total allowable costs, with 
10 percent specified for flour and barreled 
beef and pork, and 15 percent for bacon 
and ham, imported biscuits, milk foods, 
and some others. The general retail 
percentage is 25 percent of the maxi- 
mum wholesale price, the allowable costs 
to be added after the percentage. Thirty 
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percent is permitted on cocoa, coffee, 
milk foods, bacon and ham and some 
others, 20 percent on butter, and 17% 
percent on flour. 

The price-control problem in New- 
foundland is complicated by the fact 
that 90 percent of requirements must be 
imported and no control over landed 
costs is possible. Price-control measures 
have been limited to foodstuffs and a 
few items such as coal and gasoline. It 
was necessary to make frequent adjust- 
ments in some of these because of rising 
prices in countries of supply and in- 
creased transportation costs. In May 
1942 prices of bologna, tinned milk, but- 
ter and substitutes, bacon and ham, 
tinned meats, soups and vegetables, dried 
fruits, dried peas and beans, certain 
cereals, onions, sugar, tea, and cocoa 
were frozen at the then current level. 
In December 1942 tea, coffee, cocoa and 
chicory, salted beef and pork, and tinned 
meats were removed from the May order 
and prices frozen at the December level. 
Subsequently, specific maximum prices 
were fixed for tea, eggs, sugar, bread, 
fresh and tinned milk, corned beef, bar- 
reled beef and pork, animal feeds, po- 
tatoes, and cabbage. 

Limiting control to the only control- 
able cost factor in imported goods, the 
new order obviates the necessity for fre- 
quent upward revisions to meet increased 
landed costs. It revokes the general 
price regulations of May and December 











Soviet Union Buys Finnish 
Nickel Mines from Cangda 


The Canadian press has reported 
an anouncement by Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King that the Soviet 
Russian Government will pay $20,- 
000,000 in United States currency 
(equivalent to $22,000,000 Cana- 
dian at current exchange rates) to 
the Canadian Government as full 
and final compensation for taking 
over the Petsamo nickel mines in 
Finland which the Finnish Gov- 
ernment had originally leased to 
the International Nickel Co. of 
Canada and its subsidiary, the 
Mond Nickel Co. of the United 
Kingdom. 

Payments will be made in equal 
installments spread over a period of 
6 years. For the purpose of this 
payment the United States dollar 
will be reckoned at the value of $35 
to 1 ounce of gold. The chairman 
and president of the International 
Nickel Co. is reported to have said 
that the $20,000,000 paid to the 
Canadian Government would even- 
tually be passed on to the company. 

The nickel mines are in the Pet- 
samo district that was ceded to the 
Soviet under the armistice agree- 
ment of September 19, 1944. It has 
been estimated that they contain 
more than 5,000,000 tons of rich 
nickel-copper ore, in which the 
nickel is about 2 percent and cop- 
per about 1.5 percent. 
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1942, but specifies that where a maxi- 
mum price has been fixed both under this 
order and under the Defense (Price of 
Goods) Regulations, the lesser of the two 
is to be the maximum price. 


Peru 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Regulatory Stalls Established in Pub- 
lic Markets.—Controls over the price and 
distribution of basic foodstuffs in Peru 
were established by a resolution of Octo- 
ber 5, 1944, governing the functions of the 
Official regulatory stalls established at 
public markets throughout the Lima-Cal- 
lao area for the maintenance of official 
prices. 

The resolution also governs the opera- 
tions of the Executive committee for the 
vigilance and control of the regulatory 
Stalls, their administration, inspection, 
and the duties of the delegates on the 
committee. 

Provincial Retail Drug Establishments 
Regulated.—Establishments for the sale 
of medicinal products in Peruvian towns 
and villages without regular pharmacies 
or public dispensaries were placed under 
the control of the Inspector General of 
Pharmacy by a resolution of September 
18, 1944. Under this authority the In- 
spector General will determine the num- 
ber of such establishments which may 
operate in each locality. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceutical Specialties: Statement 
of Net Price Required for Registration.— 
As a requisite to the registration or re- 
registration of pharmaceutical specialties 
in Peru, there must be submitted a state- 
ment from the manufacturer attesting to 
the net price of sale in the factory or 
laboratory of origin, according to a reso- 
lution of October 3, 1944. This state- 
ment must accompany the application 
for registration as a means of establish- 
ing the price of sale to the public. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Octo- 
ber 30, 1948, for announcement of previous 
registration regulations. Holders of Pharma- 
ceutical Regulations circular should note this 
amendment on page 1 under “Registration 
Requirements.” } 


Veterinary Pharmaceuticals Commis- 
sion Report Must Accompany Applica- 
tion to Sell—Prior to application for 
authorization to sell products for veter- 
inary use in Peru there must be sub- 
mitted by the applicant to the Inspector 
General of Pharmacy, a report from the 
Commission of Control of Pharmaceu- 
tical Products for Veterinary Use which 
supervises such establishments in Lima, 
Callao and suburbs, according to a-de- 
cree of September 18, 1944. Representa- 
tives of the Inspector General of Phar- 
macy shall issue such reports in other 
parts of the country. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 8, 
1944, for previous announcement of regula- 
tions governing veterinary preparations in 
Peru. Holders of Pharmaceutical Regula- 
tions circular should note this amendment 
on page 2 of the supplement.] 
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Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machinery for Tire Factory Duty- 
Free—The Portuguese Government 
has granted the Manufactura Nacional 
de Borracha, a corporation, the right to 
import, free of duty, machinery for the 
installation of a factory for the manufac- 
ture of tires, by decree law No. 33810, 
published in the Diario do Governo, Lis- 
bon, of July 24, 1944. 


Reunion 


Transport and Communication 


Parcel-Post Service Resumed.—Par- 
cel-post service from the United States 
to Reunion (Bourbon) Island is resumed, 
effective at once, according to a notice 
published in the United States Postal 
Bulletin of November 7, 1944. 

Parcels will be limited to 11 pounds in 
weight, and the postage rates have been 
revised; otherwise, the conditions appli- 
cable prior to the suspension of the serv- 
ice on May 9, 1941, are restored. 

Parcels for Reunion Island are not 
subject to the special limitations on size, 
weight, and frequency, imposed by the 
Postmaster General’s order No. 17471 of 
April 20, 1942, but must comply with the 
licensing requirements of the Foreign 
Economic Administration. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Margarine: Import Duty and Excise 
Tax Further Reduced.—The Swedish im- 
port duty on “household” margarine has 
been reduced from 0.45 crown to 0.33 
crown per kilogram, effective from Sep- 
tember 25, 1944, by a proclamation of 
September 14, 1944, published as No. 623 
in Svensk Forfattningssamling. At the 
same time the excise tax on such marga- 
rine produced in Sweden has been re- 
duced from 0.30 crown to (0.18 crown per 
kilogram. 

[The last previous reductions of these rates 


were announced in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 24, 1943.] 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Limited Mail Service Resumed.—Par- 
tial mail service has been resumed from 
the United Siates to Switzerland by the 
Postmaster General’s order No. 26449 of 
November 6, 1944, effective at once and 
published in the United States Postal 
Bulletin of November 7. 

Letters weighing not in excess of 1 
ounce and post cards will be accepted for 
mailing when addressed for delivery to 
civilians in Switzerland. The postage 
rates applicable for these articles will be 
the same as were previously in effect (5 
cents for letters and 3 cents for post 
cards). 
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U. S. Mission Helps Para- 
guay Develop Industries 


A mission of five industrial and 
economic specialists has been sent 
by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Commission to Paraguay to 
cooperate with that country in 
making a survey and preparing 
plans for the possible development 
of its leather, vegetable-oil, and 
lumber industries. 

The mission was requested by the 
Paraguayan Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce through the Para- 
guayan Commission of Inter- 
American Development, which for- 
warded the proposal for the survey 
to the parent Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission in Wash- 
ington. 

The survey is an active step in 
furthering several of the 45 reso- 
lutions adopted recently at the 
First Conference of Commissions 
of Inter-American Development to 
raise living standards by the mu- 
tually beneficial development of 
resources and industrie¢ through- 
out the Western hemisphere. 

The activities of the mission, in 
cooperation with the Paraguayan 
Government, will be devoted to the 
study of these industries to deter- 
mine their present and future value 
to the economy of Paraguay, the 
preparation of plans for their de- 
velopment, and the making of rec- 
ommendations for increasing the 
quantity and improving the quality 
of the products. 























Registration, money-order, air-mail, 
and parcel-post services are not available 
at this time. 

This does not affect prisoner-of-war 
mail. 


Venezuela 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Bridge Construction.—A con- 
tract was signed recently for the con- 
struction of seven bridges on a section of 
highway under construction in Vene- 
zuela. This highway is to extend to the 
Colombian border from the forest and 
cattle regions of the States of Portuguesa, 
Barinas, and Tachira. The bridges are 
to be of reinforced concrete, and they 
will cost approximately $459,000. The 
contract stipulated that the work was to 
be completed within 30 months. 





The Brazilian Government has estab- 
lished a new Division of Economic Ex- 
pansion within the National Department 
of Industry and Commerce and has 
started a career service for economists. 
The new division will analyze Brazilian 
commerce, industry, tariffs, and trans- 
portation and make policy recommenda- 
tions. It also will study industry and 
commerce of other nations. 
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Nicaragua’s Trade in 
Organic Chemicals | 


(Continued from p. 10) 


the purpose and can be had much more 
cheaply. In most cases, fancy packages 
and “distinctive features” do not out- 
weigh the price factor. 


Development of Industry 


The organic chemical industry in Nica- 
ragua is expected to develop slowly from 
the production point of view. On the 
other hand, consumption of such prod- 
ucts imported from abroad probably wil] 
increase more rapidly, although the fairly 
sharp uptrend of the last few years is 
not likely to be sustained. In addition 
to various industries already operating 
on a limited basis, many new lines could 
be developed profitably. For example, 
the establishment of a modern dry- 
cleaning industry offers future possi- 
bilities. 

The airplane has brought many remote 
markets within a few hours’ travel time. 
Its value is already widely recognized in 
Nicaragua and its use undoubtedly will 
become increasingly popular, whether for 
mail, freight, or business trips. Exten- 
sion of air-line facilities should result in 
more trade with the smaller towns in 
the interior. 





Pony-Back Lend-Lease 


The difficulties of delivering Lend- 
Lease goods consist not only in sending 
ships through fog-bound Arctic waters 
and clearing railroads for lonely freight 
trains but also involve the most prim- 
itive methods of transportation over 
some of the world’s most difficult terrain. 
Recent foreign press reports say that 
4.000 Indian-made Lend-Lease tires are 
to be delivered to the Chinese by pony- 
back across the Himalayas. Some weeks 
ago the first installments went out 
across the world’s highest mountains 
for service in the remote areas of Free 
China. 
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Aeronautical 
Equipment 


PRODUCTION OF SAO PAULO 
(BRAZIL) FIRM 


Three types af Brazilian-designed 
planes are under~ construction at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, in the manufacturing 
plant of Companhia Aeronautica Paul- 
ista (branch of Laminacao Nacional 
Dometacs) and affiliated companies, 
states the foreign press. The company 
also plans to make four-cylinder and six- 
cylinder engines of from 65 to 150 horse- 
power, to be known as CAP-Continental 
engines. 

In addition to making all of its own 
flight instruments, test-flight instru- 
ments, and machine tools, the firm pro- 
duces its own copper, brass, aluminium, 
extruded bars and sheets, and steel. 


Chemicals 


PRODUCTION OF POWER ALCOHOL, 
AUSTRALIA 


Much progress has been made in the 
manufacture of power alcohol from 
wheat, under a program instituted by 
the Power Alcohol Committee of the 
Australian Government early in 1942. 
One plant, located at Cowra, New South 
Wales, has been in operation nearly a 
year; the one at Warracknabeal, Vic- 
toria, has been completed but late in 
September was not yet in operation; and 
the two located at Wallaroo, South Aus- 
tralia, and Collie, Western Australia, are 
expected to go into production early in 
1945. By the end of June 1944 total ex- 
penditures on the projects had amounted 
io £A1,397,416, and expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1944-45 are estimated at 
£A473,000 on construction and £A115,000 
on production. 

Original plans formulated by the Com- 
mittee provided for construction of the 
plants in the four large wheat-producing 
areas of the country, each to have an 
annual productive capacity of 3,000,000 
gallons of alcohol and to cost approxi- 
mately £A4375,000 ($1,200,000). In Feb- 
ruary 1942 the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment entered into an agreement with 
the Colonial Sugar Refining Co., Ltd., 
for the erection, equipment, and opera- 
tion of the four distilleries. This com- 
pany was already producing power al- 
cohol from molasses in four plants. 
Construction of the Cowra factory was 
begun in July 1942, and the plant went 
into operation in December 1943. Work 
was begun on the Victoria plant shortly 
after that, but construction of the other 
Plants was delayed by lack of material 
and equipment. 

The process employed by the Colonial 
Sugar Co., Ltd., is called “Amylo,” a 
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fairly recent development, which neces- 
sitated much experimenting. Yield from 
this method is 2.5 gallons of alcohol per 
bushel of wheat (60 pounds) compared 
with 2.3 gallons per bushel yielded by 
the more familiar malt process. 


Imports, BELGIAN CONGO 


United States shipments of chemical 
products and medicinals to the Belgian 
Congo have been at a higher rate during 
the war years, and over an extended 
period the net gain of the United States 
in this market probably will exceed con- 
siderably the level of 1938 exports. “‘To- 
tal imports of these products into the 
Belgian Congo amounted to $1,395,000 
in 1943, compared with $1,082,000 in 
1938. Approximately 75 percent was 
supplied by Belgium, France, and Ger- 
many before the war. 


TIMBO PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Timbo is one of the specialty products 
of vegetable nature, the cultivation of 
which has been encouraged in Brazil dur- 
ing the war. Output in 1942 amounted 
to 874 tons, valued at 938,000 cruzeiros, 
according to statistics released by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


AMMONIUM-NITRATE PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Three Canadian companies had pro- 
duced 425,00 short tons of amrhonium 
nitrate from the beginning of the war 
to March 31, 1944, states a foreign chem- 
ical publication. Of this amount, 130,- 
000 tons were exported to the United 
States and 23,000 tons were sold for use 
in Canada. 

The producing concerns are Alberta 
Nitrogen Products, Ltd., Consolidated 











“Ingenious” Japs? 


The Japanese claim to be pro- 
ducing lubricating oil from coco- 
nuts for use in airplane engines, 
states the foreign press. Thirty- 
one Nipponese firms are said to 
be turning out a “highly efficient” 
product by means of a secret proc- 
ess based on evaporation and 
pressing. 

Considering the highly complex 
nature of lubricants and the diffi- 
culty experienced everywhere in 
trying to develop them from any 
sources other than _ petroleum, 
United States observers are in- 
clined to think that the secret 
process must also be a magic one. 
Oil from the coconut, and aviation 
lubricants that meet specifications 
of viscosity, gravity, flash point, 
fire point, and pour point, would 
seem to be completely unrelated 
products. 
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Mining and Smelting Co., Ltd., and the 
Welland Chemical Works, Ltd. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, CHILE 


Greater production of fertilizers from 
domestic raw materials is considered an 
important means by which Chilean agri- 
culture can eventually increase its out- 
put, according to a report of the 
agricultural branch of the Fomento 
Corporation. 

Special attention is being given to in- 
tensified use of fertilizers, inasmuch as 
impoverishment of the soil has been one 
of the principal causes of declining pro- 
duction. In 1938, approximately 50,000,- 
G00 pesos were invested in fertilizers, or 
about 40 percent of actual needs, it is 
stated. 


MATCH SUPPLIES, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


One large match factory in the Domin- 
ican Republic during 1943 supplied 
enough matches for domestic consump- 
tion and for export. Domestic wood is 
used, but the necessary chemicals are 
imported. 

All matches exported in 1943 went to 
the Caribbean area. None were ex- 
ported in 1942. 


PYRETHRUM AND DeERRIS IMPORTS, EL 
SALVADOR 


Several hundred thousand derris cut- 
tings have been imported into El Salva- 
dor and distributed to farmers, accord-. 
ing to the annual-report of the Centro 
Nacional de Agromonia for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1944. i 

Pyrethrum seeds also were imported 
and seedlings have been started. Both 
seeds and plants will be furnished to 
growers from this supply. 


NEW FERTILIZER COMPANY, FINLAND 


A new fertilizer company, known as 
Typpi O. Y., has been established in 
Finland with Government assistance, 
says a European chemical journal. It 
will use the Haber-Bosch process and is 
expected to have an output of about 
50,000 tons annually. 


ALCOHOL From WASTE SULFITE LIQuors, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


The possibility of producing alcohol in 
Newfoundland from waste sulfite liquors 
from pulp mills has been investigated by 
the Industrial Development Board, says 
the organization’s latest annual report. 

It is estimated that more than 1,400,000 
gallons annually could be produced from 
this material at two plants. 


POSSIBILITIES OF Dry-ICE MANUFACTURE, 
FRENCH Morocco 


Carbonic acid, which can be converted 
into dry ice, is one of French Morocco’s 
natural resources, found in large quan- 
tities in the Oulmes region, says a re- 
port on post-war industrial prospects 
prepared by the Moroccan Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry. 
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Automotive Exhibition, Stockholm, Sweden 


An automotive exhibition was held recently in Stockholm under the spon- 
sorship of “Aktiebolaget Scania-Vabis,” manufacturers of motors, trucks, 
and allied equipment for more than half a century. 

This company, which prior to the war produced but 350 trucks annually, 
under its present intensified program has increased its capacity on a single- 
shift basis to 1,500 heavy trucks and 2,000 motors a year. New machinery 
costing approximately $1,190,000 has been installed, the floor area of the 
plant practically doubled, and a modern office structure and research lab- 
oratory have been added. 

The exhibits included not only the Scania-Vabis line but other automotive 
vehicles using motors produced by this firm. Among especially interesting 
items shown were Diesel motors. An attractive feature was a cut-away 
motor in operation, showing all details of construction. Wall displays de- 
picted the modern and complete equipment of the new plant. 

Stages with accommodations for 24 passengers, as well as other types of 
bus manufactured for export, were shown. An extensive group of trucks such 
as armored trucks for transportation of soldiers, electric-power-plant and 
machine-shop trucks, trailer trucks for army equipment, lumber and milk 
trucks, as well as dump and army trucks, were on display. Some of these 
were equipped with the company’s own Diesel engines. There were also many 
types of tanks, some produced in their entirety by Scania-Vabis and others 
merely equipped with engines manufactured by that company. 

While there was no separate rubber display, tires of American, British, 
and Swedish manufacture were observed on vehicles exhibited. 

The exhibition was intended to bring to the attention of the public the 
products of Scania-Vabis, as well as to demonstrate its participation in 
Sweden’s national defense program. As a whole, the exhibition was repre- 
sentative of Swedish progress in automotive design, construction, and detail. 

Detailed descriptions of items of special interest displayed at this exhibi- 
tion may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 





at Washington. 























Since the use of dry ice in the trans- 
portation of perishable goods by air is 
now extensive and will undoubtedly in- 
crease after the war, its manufacture in 
French Morocco offers possibilities, par- 
ticularly if Casablanca becomes an im- 
portant airport. 


IcELANDIC IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS 


Iceland’s imports of chemical ferti- 
lizers, principally sulfate of ammonia 
and ammonium phosphate, amounted to 
5,000 tons in 1943 and are expected to 
reach a similar total in 1944. It is esti- 
mated that 6,800 tons will be required in 
1945. 


SPANISH CHEMICAL INDUSTRY EXPANDING 


A general trend toward increasing 
share capital has been observed among 
Spanish chemical companies, states the 
foreign press. Compafiia Espafiola de 
Industrias Eléctroquimicas has increased 
its share capital to 25,000,000 pesetas. 

Because of difficulties in importing 
some chemicals, the domestic industry 
is expanding its production program. 


Two Matcu Concerns MERGE, SWEDEN 


Jonkojings & Vulkan Match A. B., has 
merged with the United Match Works, a 
foreign chemical journal says. ‘These 
are two of Sweden’s largest match con- 
cerns. 


Cuse EXportTs, PERU 


Exports of cube from Peru during the 
first 6 months of the years 1942, 1943, 
* and 1944 have fluctuated considerably, 
both in volume and value. 

During the first half of 1942, exports 
totaled 965 metric tons, valued at 1,369,- 


000 soles; in the corresponding period of 
1943, they dropped to 603 tons, with a 
value of 925,000 soles. Shipments during 
the period January to June 1944 in- 
creased to 741 tons, and the value rose 
substantially to 2,013,000 soles. 


Coal 


CoaL SITUATION, ITALY 


In addition to Allied coal exports to 
Italy, aggregating about 1,500,000 tons 
annually, the foreign press reports that 
about 4,000,000 tons of lignite can be 
extracted locally. Monthly production 
from Sardinian mines is expected to 
reach 100,000 tons. 


Swiss Coa, SITUATION 


Switzerland has relied almost exclu- 
sively on German coal during World War 
II. Imports from Germany are falling 
off, but large quantities of German coal 
in transit through Switzerland for Italy 
were unloaded on the Swiss market in 
September. 

Coal importers are facing financial 
difficulties inasmuch as they are required 
to pay cash on delivery, and fuel ration- 
ing prevents immediate sales. 

Closing of most of the Swiss coal mines 
in the canton of Valais left 1,700 miners 
unemployed by the end of 1943 and 350 
more were dismissed without notice when 
two mines in the canton of Vaud were 
closed early in 1944, 

An average ash content of 33.2 percent 
has been shown by tests of first-grade 
anthracite, both lump and buckwheat, 
mined in the canton of Valais. 
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ACTIVITIES IN COLOMBIA 


Building-construction permits issued 
in Bcgota, Colombia, during the first 8 
months of 1944 amounted to 17,370,000 
pesos, compared with approximately 18. 
000,000 pesos for the entire year 1943, 

Bogota recently received permission to 
float a 2,000,000-peso bond issue, for civic 
improvement. About 1,700,000 pesos of 
this sum will be spent for the construc- 
tion of new schools and the remainder 
will be used to install additional sewers, 

Preparatory work has been started on 
a 500,000-peso hydroelectric plant at 
Tobia, and completion is expected within 
4 years. A new water-purification plant 
was inaugurated in Ibague during Au- 
gust. It was built at a cost of 200,000 
pesos and has an initial capacity for 
serving 70,000 inhabitants. 

Progress continues to be made on pub- 
lic housing in Colombia. The first 24 
units of a low-cost housing project were 
completed in Neiva during July at a cost 
of 100,000 pesos. In Cali, 82 houses out 
of an original project of 107 units have 
been constructed. The contract for the 
construction of 41 houses for workers in 
Cartagena was awarded in August. They 
will cost 134,000 pesos. 


CONSTRUCTION OF WOODEN BUILDINGS Pro- 
HIBITED, PANAMA CITY, PANAMA 


The City of Panama has passed a reso- 
lution prohibiting the future construc- 
tion of wooden buildings within the city 
limits, according to the Panamanian 
press. 

PLANS FOR Low-Cost HOUSING PROJECT, 
PANAMA CITy, DESIRED 


The Urbanization and Rehabilitation 
Bank of Panama is desirous of obtaining 
designs for modern, four-story buildings 
of one-room and two-room units. Blocks 
of structures in the poorer sections of the 
city of Panama are to be torn down to 
make room for new apartment buildings. 
These apartments must be built econom- 
ically enough so that the rental will be 
within the reach of working people of 
low income; they should be of a type that 
can be speedily erected; and they should 
be constructed of concrete as a guard 
against the climate and pests. 


ENGINEERING WORKS PLANNED BY UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Plans are under way to build a new 
engineering works covering 300 acres 
near Vereeniging, in the Union of South 
Africa, states the foreign press. Nearly 
everything from mass-produced to spe- 
cialized articles will be manufactured. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION, CANADA 


The British Columbia Electric Railway 
Co., Ltd., of Canada is planning to spend 
$50,000,000 on electrification during the 
first 10 post-war years. Of this sum, 
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$17,000,000 will be used to construct the 
first two units of the Bridge River hydro- 
electric project. Ultimately the plant 
will haye a 495,000-kilowatt capacity; 
however, the present scheme calls for 
development of only 80,000 kilowatts. 
Also $33,000,000 is to be spent on elec- 
trical service maintenance. 


IMPORTS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT, IRAQ 


The value of electrical equipment im- 
ported by Iraq during 1942 showed an 
increase over 1941 values, says the for- 
eign press. Imports of radio, telegraph 
apparatus, and cables declined, but this 
was offset by increases in plant batteries 
and accumulators, and lamps. 

In the following table Iraq’s electrical 
imports for 1942 are listed, with the 
amount of increase or decrease as com- 
pared with 1941 noted. 














In- 
crease 
ie or 
Class of anode | Value, | decline 
" . | 1942 com- 
| pared 
with 
1941 
Dynamos, motors, converters, trans- 
formers and choking coils for main 
distribution under Government | Dinars 
approval 8, 700 | +6, 300 
Dynamos and similar items for other 
purposes ....| 8, 400 +900 
Batteries, accumulators, and plates 
for motor vehicles and vessels 29, 200 | 4-19, 600 
Pocket lamp batteries : 560 —240 
Other accumulators and batteries 4,800 | —1, 600 
Heating units (resistances) 4 60 —370 
Other, unspecified, electrothermic ap- 
paratus A ERC! 360 +40 
Filament lamps and tubes ...--| 35, 500 |+26, 000 
Other lamps RE ae 650 +480 
Electromedical apparatus _........... 220; —930 
Radio tubes | 1,700 +550 
Radio receiving apparatus | 10,800 | —13, 800 
Other radio material. . | 800 | —1, 100 
Telegraph and telephone apparatus.__| 8, 600 |—24, 400 
Telegraph and telephone cables and | } 
wire: j 
For authorized purposes | 500 | —3,100 
For other purposes | 15,400 | —3, 400 
Insulators | 780} —1,420 
Switch and regulating apparatus for | 
main distribution under Govern- | 
ment approval | 1,600 | +1, 300 
Ignition apparatus (except for air- | 
craft, vehicles, and ships) 910 | +510 
Meters --| 1,900 | —2, 500 
Electric fans | 9 500 | +3, 400 
Other electrical appliances and acces- 
sories 22, 000 | +1, 200 
Norte: Increase is indicated by plus sign; decrease, by 


minus sign. 


HYDROELECTRIC DEVELOPMENT IN 
SWITZERLAND 


Possibilities for hydroelectric expan- 
sions are now being discussed in Switzer- 
land with a view toward increasing post- 
war exports of power as well as domestic 
consumption. 

During the 5-year period ended in 
1943, consumption of electricity in- 
creased from approximately 7,200,000,000 
kilowatt-hours to about 9,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, or from an average of 
1,350 to 1,650 kilowatt-hours per person. 
Switzerland ranks among the first four 
countries in the world in per capita elec- 
trical consumption. Reduced arrivals of 
coal from Germany and oil from Ru- 
mania have caused industrial consump- 
tion of power to increase more than any 
other branch. 

One of the foremost schemes for hy- 
droelectric development is that of flood- 
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ing the Rheinwald Valley, thus creating 
a huge artificial lake. However, the con- 
cession for the project has been turned 
down because of the sentiment of the 
inhabitants of the valley. The Swiss 
Electro-Technical Association and the 
Union of Swiss Electric Works has drawn 
up a 10-year plan providing for the pro- 
duction of 2,219,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
at a cost of 405,200,000 Swiss francs. 

It is the opinion of one Swiss electrical 
expert that 250,000 kilowatt-hours will 
be needed for immediate peacetime con- 
sumption, but the more optimistic have 
estimated the total at 550,000 kilowatt- 
hours. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS, 
SWEDEN . 


Progress is being made in the de- 
velopment of Sweden’s natural water re- 
sources. Two of the three large hydro- 
electric plants being constructed on the 
Indalsalven River have been completed 
and the third is expected to be finished 
late this year. The first of these sta- 
tions—the Gammelange power plant— 
has a generating capacity of 40,000 kilo- 
watts, at present, and space has been 
provided for another 20,000-kilowatt 
generator, A 45,000-kilowatt generator 
has been installed in the Midskogsforsen 
power plant and a second generator of 
the same capacity is expected to be in- 
stalled some time this year. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 
EL SALVADOR’s INDUSTRY 


El Salvador’s 1944-45 coffee crop is 
still officially estimated at 700,000 bags of 
60 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), although many persons in the 
trade believe it will total approximately 
750,00 bags. 

By September 30, 1944, total sales of 
the 1943-44 crop of Salvadoran coffee 
registered since July 1943 amounted to 
1,043,864 bags. 

Stocks of coffee in Salvadoran ports 
and at Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 
totaled 101,410 bags on September 30, 
1944, as compared with 65,691 bags on 
the corresponding date in 1943. 

Both foreign and domestic sales on the 
new crop continued slow, and it was ex- 
pected that this condition might con- 
tinue until about mid-November. Sales 
abroad were slow last year, compared 
with normal, and in September 1944, they 
were only 60 percent of the volume in 
September 1943. 


Fruits 
LEMON PRODUCTION 


The Antalya, Icel, Seyhan, and Hatay 
Vilayets of Turkey, will produce between 
150,000,000 and 200,000,000 lemons in 
1944, as compared with 100,000,000 last 
year, states the press. This will provide 
a margin for export. 























Ecuadoran Panama Hat Bodies: Ceilings on Prices U. S. 
Importers Can Pay 


On November 8, ceilings were established for the first time by the Office of 
Price Administration on the prices that U. S. importers can pay to sellers in 
Ecuador for Panama hat bodies made in that South American country. 

This action, effective November 8, 1944, applies to hat manufacturers, 
agents, brokers, or any other importers of these hat bodies, which are indi- 
dividually hand-woven in the shape of hats, but which require blocking and 
other processing before they can be sold as finished hats. 

Retail ceiling prices of Panama hats will not be affected by today’s action. 
They remain at each seller’s highest prices in March 1942. 

The new ceilings will cut back an inflationary rise that has occurred in 
prices for these hat bodies since Ecuador became almost the exclusive source 
for them when Japanese, Italian, Swiss, and other normal sources of supply 
were cut off by the war, OPA says. 

The ceilings are, however, approximately 20 percent higher than prices 
prevailing in August 1943, and are believed to be high enough to assure the 
necessary supply without disturbing the internal economy of Ecuador, says 
OPA. 

Resale ceiling prices for the hat bodies—the only price control previously 
in effect—have been adjusted upward so that agents, brokers, or other im- 
porters who resell these hat bodies may obtain the same dollar mark-up 
over prices paid in Ecuador that they customarily had in March 1942. 

Heretofore, the resale ceiling prices were based on landed costs of August 
20, 1943. Hence, when prices asked by sellers in Ecuador continued to rise 
after that date, resellers of these hat bodies were unable to continue in busi- 
ness, and most purchases then were made directly by hat manufacturers. 
The new action by OPA will make possible a resumption of business by resell- 
ers without any increase in prices charged to hat manufacturers. 
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Grain and Products 
ARGENTINE GRAIN PRODUCTION 


Estimates of grain production in Ar- 
gentina for the crop year 1943-44 states 
the press show increases over the 1942-43 
season for each of the grains tabulated, 
below: 


{In metric tons] 








oA" 1943-44 

Crop 1903-43 estimate 
I eg | ot colt aS 6, 400, 000 7, 100, 000 
pas Le eae eH 8, 983, 000 

Small grains (oats, barley, and 

rye 1, 100, 000 3, 000, 000 
ead le aa tad 99, 000 | 161, 000 
SES 9, 539, 000 19, 244, 000 





GRAIN PRODUCTION AND MARKETINGS, 
CANADA 


Crop production estimates for 1944, 
based on official acreage figures, in the 
Prairie Provinces of Canada range as 
follows: Wheat, between 418,620,000 and 
450,874,000 bushels; oats, between 391,- 
491,000 and 417,080,700 bushels; barley, 
between 187,500,000 and 209,847,550 
bushels; and rye, between 7,567,640 and 
9,711,100 bushels. 

Total grain marketings for these Prov- 
inces for the crop year August 1, 1943, to 
July 31, 1944, compared with the preced- 
ing year, according to the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, were as follows: 


train Marketings in airi rovince 
G Marketings the Prairie P ces 





[In bushels] 
| 
1943-44 1942-43 
Item | (Unrevised) (Revised) 
Wheat zs s 325, 002, 152 267, 340, 161 
Oats es ; 143, 969, 628 120, 689, 166 
Barley eee AS 85, 571, O86 
elas 4, 685, 198 9, 776, 538 





GRAIN SITUATION IN FRANCE 


France will be self-sufficient in wheat 
and oats this year, states the London 
press. It probably will be necessary, 
however, to import corn inasmuch as 
Indochina will not be able to supply the 
mother country with rice. The favorable 
wheat situation is the result of the im- 
provement in the natural weight of this 
year’s crop—from an average of 75 or 77 
kilograms per hectoliter to a high mark 
of 80 or 81. 

The report states that the French Gov- 
ernment announced that from October 1 
wheat grinding would be effected at 85 
percent instead of 98, thus allowing 
bakers to make bread more in line with 
the white bread sold before the war and 
leave available for cattle a certain quan- 
tity of offals. The importation of corn 
will be necessary, it is stated, in order to 
improve quickly the meal market in the 
large cities. The oat crop, despite the 
dry spring and summer, probably will be 
sufficient, inasmuch as heavy German 
requisitions no longer exist. 


Mexico’s CORN AND RICE Crops 


Adverse weather conditions have dam- 
aged Mexico’s corn and rice crops to such 
an extent that earlier estimates by the 
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Chile Plans Increased Pro- 
duction of Olive Oil 


The Chilean Ministry of Agri- 
culture recently announced a Gov- 
ernment project under which 
2,000,000 olive seedlings will be 
planted on 50,000 acres during the 
5 years, 1944 to 1948. Production 
of olive oil from the 7,000 acres of 
olive groves already in existence 
averages about 1,500 short tons 
and is expected to reach 10,000 to 
11,000 tons when the new trees 
planted during the 5-year period 
reach bearing age. Allowance is 
made for reserving about 10 per- 
cent of the olives from the new 
areas for pickling. 

When production reaches the 
stated level, it will exceed Chile’s 
domestic requirements by 5,000 
tons or more, says the Chilean 
press—provided development of 
other oilseed programs is main- 
tained according to present plans. 
The new project is part of an over- 
all program initiated several days 
ago to raise Chilean vegetable oil- 
seed production to a _ self-suffi- 
ciency basis. The olive oil plan 
envisages the provision of Govern- 
ment loans where necessary for 
the establishment of nurseries, 
processing plants, storage, and 
other facilities. 























Mexican Department of Agriculture may 
prove too optimistic. The size of the 
corn crop had been estimated at 300,000 
metric tons surplus, in contrast with a 
deficit in the preceding season, when only 
1,775,000 metric tons were produced. It 
was thought that no further importation 
of corn would be necessary, inasmuch as 
stocks on hand were believed sufficient 
to last until the new crop arrives in 
November or December. 

Damage by rain to the rice planted in 
the Yaqui Valley of Sonora has been 
estimated at 20 percent of the plantings, 
which total from 25,000 to 30,000 hec- 
tares. The remaining 80 percent is be- 
lieved to be in excellent. condition. 


Glass and 
Products 


GLASSWARE MANUFACTURE, ANGLO- 
EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


Daily production of the glass works re- 
cently established at Khartoum, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, includes about 400 large 
tumblers, 300 small drinking glasses, and 
1,000 small coffee cups, states the foreign 
press. 


New SHEET-GLASS FURNACE, SPAIN 


The annual sheet-glass capacity of a 
new furnace at the Cornella plant of the 
Union Vidrierra de Espafia, Madrid, 
Spain, is reported by the foreign press to 
be 24,000 kilograms. The company’s out- 
put, however, has been interrupted by 
a shortage of fuel. 
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Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


CANADIAN FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION 


During the first half of 1944, Canadian 
footwear manufacturers produced 18. 
171,000 pairs of boots and shoes, accord- 
ing to official figures. Of the total out- 
put, 4,675,000 pairs were for men; 
1,382,000 for boys and youths; 8,248,000 
for women; 2,723,000 for misses and 
children; and 1,220,000 for babies and 
infants. 


Post-War FOOTWEAR MANUFACTURE, 
FRENCH Morocco 


French Morocco could manufacture 
certain types of shoes, such as sandals, 
slippers, heavy boots and shoes, and chil- 
dren’s shoes, in sufficient quantities to 
meet domestic requirements in the post- 
war period, trade sources indicate. 


MATERIAL RELEASED TO SHOE-REPAIR 
TRADE IN U. K. 


The Board of Trade of Great Britain 
recently released a certain amount of 
1042 and 12 iron rubber composition 
sheeting to be cut into top pieces and 
distributed to the shoe repair trade, the 
British press reports. 


CorTon INDUSTRY, VENEZUELA 


Refugees in Venezuela during the war 
have found a profitable business in the 
manufacture of handbags and leather 
novelties but since the operations are to 
a great extent carried out in the homes, 
no estimate can be made as to the amount 
of leather used. Also, it is the custom 
whenever leather becomes scarce or un- 
duly expensive to substitute oilcloth or 
pyroxylin-coated fabrics for leather. 


Hides and Skins 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Argentine exports of hides and skins 
during the first 6 months of 1944 varied 
less than 1'% percent from the 4-year 
average for the corresponding months in 
1940 to 1943 inclusive, although radical 
departures occurred in individual clas- 
sifications. Salted cattle hides declined 
by 14 percent and goatskins by 12 per- 
cent while dressed hides showed an in- 
crease of 169 percent and sheepskins 61 
percent. Horse hides constitute the only 
classification in which little or no change 
has taken place over the whole world. 

Details are as follows: 


(January 1 to June 30) 





1940-43 


average 1044 


Classification 


Metric tons | Metric tons 
Salted cattle hides 61, 075 52, 300 


Horse hides 2, 250 2, 700 
Dressed hides 3, 500 9, 400 
Sheepskins 5, 975 9, 600 
Goatskins__ . 1, 025 900 


Total__. 73, 825 74, 900 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA TO SuPpPLy SovurTH TIMBER PRODUCTION AND REFORESTATION, PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF LUMBER, 
AFRICA WITH HIDES TRINIDAD, B. W. I. PANAMA 
Southern Rhodesia has contracted to Timber production in Trinidad and Panama’s annual production of lum- 
'S supply the Union of South Africa with Tobago, British West Indies amounted ber is at the rate of approximately 
” approximately 200,000 hides, according to 1,733,698 cubic feet in 1943, an in- 4,000,000 board feet, which is sufficient to 
to the foreign press. Under the terms of crease of 418,327 feet above the 1942 out- supply furniture factories and for rail- 
the agreement, it is said, no hides can put, reports the Conservator of Forests. road ties and boat building. Lumber for 
be shipped from Southern Rhodesia to Last year 466 acres were reforested, in- construction purposes is imported. 
any other destination until the require- cluding 328 acres of teak. Considerable Shipping difficulties since the war have 
an ments of the Union have been filled. progress is reported in various branches __ seriously curtailed Panama’s imports of 
8,- . of the Forest Department, despite se- lumber from the United States, formerly 
rd- Tannin g Materials rious shortages of labor and transporta- the principal supplier. This trade, how- 
ut- tion. ever, is expected to be resumed when con- 
on; FrencH Morocco’s Post-War Prospects Cc C ™ ditions permit, as large quantities of lum- 
100 French Morocco’s 5-year old tanning ANADIAN gore OF sOREST ber for building purposes will be required. 
nd industry may have a bright post-war s Imports of lumber into Panama from 
nd future. Raw materials such as box calf The pulp and paper industry takes 75 other Central American countries have 
and kid are fairly abundant. The in- percent of the total annual forest pro- increased since the war. 
dustry has experienced considerable dif- Auction of the Province of Quebec, Can- EFFECT oF UsINnc Woop For FUEL, 
ficulty during the war in obtaining suffi- ada, states a lumber journal. Sawmills SWITZERLAND 
cient quantities of tanning extract and account for 15 percent, or approximately 
ure leather dyes, but this situation should $25,000,000 worth, and firewood 10 per- Large numbers of trees were cut in 
als, be eliminated with the return of more Cent, or $15,000,000. Switzerland during the first part of 1943 
iil normal economic conditions when it Canadian consumption of home-grown ~— to furnish wood for fuel, building ma- 
to could probably develop its own tannin and imported forest products in 1942 terials, and newsprint. The country has 
st- resources. The “tizrah” tree, native to | @mounted to 2,955,819 cubic feet, accord- almost no coal and has always been 
French Morocco, contains a substantial ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. dependent upon imports, chiefly from 
amount of tannic acid (29 percent Imports accounted for less than one-half | Germany. Deliveries have been increas- 
bulk in the roots and 23 percent bulk Of 1 percent of the total. ingly difficult to obtain. 
in the wood) and additional supplies n ee Continued overcutting of trees on a 
ain could be easily imported from nearby et "pene ee pont arya: +. reds nace ese 
of Corsica. , 
ion Lack of skilled labor has hindered pro- Pine, mahogany. and lignum vit: ™ every effort was made last year to find 
ind duction during the war period but the the arse tt pte feuee tae supplementary or substitute fuels. 
the organization of technical classes similar Dominican Republic during the first 6 © CHEMICALLY TREATED PoLEs, UNION OF 
+ nego ae gg os a, months of 1944. Shipments of pine SouTH AFRICA 
ully a akar, e € rica, amounted to 4,693,539 kilograms, val 
should help to overcome this obstacle. at $263,290. . ir By producing from locally grown euca- 
~ At present, machinery and tools are Exports of railroad ties during the ‘Pts . oo —" pole which 
practically worn out and replacements or period totaled 627,110. can satisiactorily carry transmission 
the even spare parts are unobtainable. , lines, the South African Forest Products 
— New ZEALAND’s TIMBER TRADE Institute has made possible the installa- 
1eS, ¥ b d New Zealand’s imports of timber dur- per = a ——— —_ —s 
unt um er an) ing the first quarter of 1944 were valued foreign lumber Peso sisted 
om Products perceh gm seep oo hevvinw 4 The cost of metal poles—about £6 
an- onzis isi, ee — each—made installation prohibitive, but 
« Imports INTO ARGENTINA "8 chemically treated wooden poles, which 
: F will last approximately 20 years, cost 
Argentina’s imports of wood and wood about £1. 
products increased substantially in both . ee 
volume and value during the mi s More Liberty Ships ane 
months of 1944 compared with the like wen M d l d 
period in 1943, representing increases of for Greece eqaicinals afl 
‘ins 585 and 60 percent, respectively. 
‘ied Imports in January to June 1943, Request of the Greek Govern- Crude Drugs 
ear amounted to 157,600 tons, valued at sean “8 sor gor of —— addi- 
; in 39,372,000 pesos: totals for the first 6 tiona iberty ships as been PLANS FOR MANUFACTURE OF DRUGS, 
ical months of 1944 were 249,000 tons and 63,- approved by the War Shipping CEYLON 
~ 005,300 pesos, respectively. a WSA announced In Ceylon, a quinine and cinchona 
a New Piywoop Factory, AUSTRALIA Transfer of these two cargo tease ‘ee wae 
in- A new plywood factory is under con- ships brings to seven the number trade journal. Funds have already been 
; 61 struction by Cullity Timbers, Ltd., Perth, of Liberty ships allocated to the voted for a strychnine factory. Strych- 
nly Western Australia, says the foreign press. sa the: easeieehs aan. as nine, derived from nux vomica, is a valu- 
nge The plant will cost approximately £20,- master hhente hala din Guede cae able stimulant and is an ingredient used 
000 and is expected to be in production rea ether en . nt — in many restorative tonics. In addition, 
by the end of 1944. ransferred to the Greek Govern- plans for the manufacture of tinctures, 
ment, provisionally registered un- vegetable drugs, liniments, ointments 
Domestic Woops, BriTisH GUIANA der the Greek flag, then time- on ber — 4 
aie essential oils are being made. 
zs Many of the most attractively marked chartered to the War Shipping 
' woods of British Guiana—those particu- Administration for operation with ACTIVITIES OF EXPERIMENT STATION, 
“a larly adapted for furniture making—are a ee cr sto era i a EL SALVADOR 
e n , iti vessels remains s i e ae ao 
wii gata —— yas aang Meg ten United States. Among the activities of the Agricul 
2, 300 eneers, their value ; - : tural Experiment Station in El Salvador 
2, 700 could be multiplied many times. Anum- Ships previously assigned to the has been the procurement of a supply 
4 ber of woods are suitable for the manu- Greek Gover — are: Ameriki, of menthol-producing mint to’ be spe- 
00 facture of plywood. Hellas, Themistocles, Miaoulis, and cially cultivated for distribution to grow- 
a Domestic woods are used for both Michael Anagnos. ers. Extensive importations of cinchona 
So matches and match boxes. seedlings also have been made, but con- 
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ditions for growing have been very 
unsatisfactory. 


CINnCcHONA BARK IN PERU 


Purchases of cinchona bark in Peru 
have been restricted to types yielding 3 
percent or more of crystallized alkaloids, 
effective August 31, 1944, because of the 
reported improvement in supplies of nat- 
ural and synthetic antimalarials. An- 
nual production of bark of this quality 
is estimated at 1,200 tons. Plans for the 
construction of airplane landing fields in 
southern Peru to facilitate the cinchona- 
procurement program have been aban- 
doned. At the cinchona plantation near 
Tingo Maria, 5-year-old trees have been 
seriously attacked by disease, believed by 
plant pathologists to be a type of fungus. 
Efforts are being made to select disease- 
resistant root stock. 


Swiss PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 


The pharmaceutical industry in Swit- 
zerland supplied the International Red 
Cross in 1943 with considerable quanti- 
ties of alkaloids, glucosides, and chemo- 
therapeutical preparations to combat 
diseases and epidemics. Vitamins also 
were supplied. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


POPULARITY OF FILMs IN SWEDEN 


United States films accounted for ap- 
proximately 40 percent of the motion- 
picture box-office receipts in Sweden in 
1943, as compared with 50 percent ac- 
credited to Swedish films and 10 percent 
to other European films. In the number 
of releases, the United States held first 
place with 164 feature pictures of the 
total 267. There were 43 Swedish fea- 
tures released, 20 British, 17 German, 
and 23 from other foreign sources. 

United States films rate high in Swe- 
den; eight major producers are repre- 
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sented. A recent decision by the Exhibi- 
tors Association and upheld by the Price- 
Fixing Commission to fix the percentage 
of profit of the distributors at that pre- 
vailing October 31, 1942, may handicap 
foreign distributors. The Swedish mo- 
tion-picture industry is closely organized 
in the production, distribution, and ex- 
hibition fields, from which it can profit, 
whereas the foreign interests are re- 
stricted to one activity. Competition be- 
tween the domestic industry and foreign 
interests is expected to grow. 

In general, Swedish tastes in moving 
pictures are similar to United States 
tastes. However, in Sweden the story 
itself is perhaps more important. Clever 
dialog instead of action is not popular. 
Propaganda films, whatever the nature, 
are most unpopular since there has been 
a surfeit of this type since the war began. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


MINES IN SWEDEN 


Lead mines in Laisvall, Sweden, are 
being exploited by Boliden Mines A. B., 
states the foreign press. This firm is also 
working copper deposits at Adak Lind- 
skold instead of the copper mines of 
Bjurfars, which have been exhausted. 
Andaluscite is being substituted for baux- 
ite in the production of aluminum. 


GOLD DRILLING IN ORANGE FREE STATE, 
SouTH AFRICA 


Gold is being sought in the Orange 
Free State, Union of South Africa, par- 
ticularly in the Odendaalsrust district. 
The primary object of drilling has been 
to ascertain the presence and depth of 
the ore rather than its value, reports 
the foreign press. 

In sinking 25 bore holes, involving 
169,806 feet of drilling, the basal reef 
was intersected in all but 4 bore holes, 
and 13 showed payable results. Sam- 
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pling indicated that the ground was 
gold bearing for a distance of nearly 19 
miles. 

The average value was 23.2 penny. 
weight a ton over a width of 17.8 inches, 
equivalent to 413 inch-pennyweight, 
which is reported to be well above the 
pay limit set by ordinary Rand stand- 
ards. Assay results, while not sensa- 
tional, are reported to be encouraging, 
Further exploration will be carried on 
by underground development. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF FATS AND OILS 


Total exports of fats and oils from 
Brazil in 1943 amounted to 8,807,981 kilo. 
grams, valued at 34,334,052 cruzeiros, 
Exports of cottonseed oil totaled 8,296,- 
812 kilograms, worth 31,147,775 cruzeiros, 
and exports of castor-bean oil, palma 
Christi or Ricinus, 451,877 kilograms, 
valued at 1,994,306 cruzeiros. 


ACREAGE IN LINSEED AND SUNFLOWER 
SEED, CHILE 


During the census and crop year 1942- 
43 in Chile, 12,464 acres were sown to 
linseed, and 25,288 acres to sunflower 
seed. 


IMPORTS OF EDIBLE OIL, ECUADOR 


There was no shortage of edible oil 
in Ecuador during July and August. 
However, imports during the first 6 
months of 1944 were not on a scale com- 
mensurate with those of the 1943 period. 
Only 44,384 kilograms had been import- 
ed into Ecuador up to July 31, 1944, com- 
pared with 68,874 kilograms during the 
corresponding period of 1943. 


ECUADORAN RECEIPTS AND STOCKS OF LarD 


Large shipments of lard continued to 
be received in Ecuador from Argentina 
in July and August 1944. Stocks in 
Guayaquil on August 31, 1944, were esti- 
mated at 10,000 barrels of approximately 
4 quintals each, or 1,840,000 kilograms, 
which was about the same amount on 
hand as of June 30, 1944. 

During July and August lard refineries 
in the coastal section of Ecuador re- 
mained closed, but small quantities of 
lard continued to be produced in the 
sierra. 


Post-War PROSPECTS FOR OIL INDUSTRY, 
FRENCH Morocco 


The establishment of oil works and re- 
fineries in French Morocco within the 
past few years will permit the post-war 
development of profitable expcrtation of 
the finest quality of olive oil. Olives are 
an important crop. Flax and sunflowers 
also are abundant, and since oilseeds and 
nuts such as peanuts may be imported 
easily, it is expected that production of 
25,000 tons of oil at a reasonable cost 
will be sufficient for domestic consump- 
tion and exportation. 


TuNG-OIL PRODUCTION, NYASALAND 


In Nyasaland oil production from the 
tung-nut crop in 1943 was said to amount 
to 51,743 pounds of Montana and 1,796 
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unds of Fordii, as against 26,000 and 
8,000 pounds, respectively, in 1942. The 
area under tung was 3,646 acres and it 
was estimated that the crop being har- 
vested in late August would yield 112,000 
pounds of oil, all of which had been sold 
to the South African paint industry, 
stated the British press. 


OLIVE-OIL INDUSTRY IN SPAIN 


Production of olive oil in Spain has 
increased during the current year be- 
cause of the exceptionally large olive 
crop, according to the foreign press. 
Shipments of edible olive oil from Ma- 
laga during June 1944, amounted to 
8,794,488 kilograms compared with 3,809,- 
946 kilograms in June 1943. Shipments 
in the first half of the current year to- 
taled 41,456,955 kilograms compared with 
21,359,723 kilograms in the correspond- 
ing period of 1943. 

Shipments of nonedible olive oil from 
the same port amounted to 88,624 kilo- 
grams compared with 77,701 kilograms 
in June 1943, and shipments during the 
first 6 months of this year totaled 337,232 
kilograms compared with 857,980 kilo- 
grams during the corresponding period in 
1943. 


CULTIVATION OF SUNFLOWER SEED, U. K. 


Sunflower seed is being grown in Great 
Britain not only on an. experimental basis 
but on a commercial scale, according to 
the press. Yields range from 10 to 20 
hundredweights of seed an acre, with 
oil content from 30 to 36 percent of the 
seed’s dry weight. In one locality about 
120 acres of the plant are being farmed 
and the seeds processed. This enter- 
prise is supported by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and. the county war agri- 
cultural committee. Classed as a semi- 
drying oil, sunflower-seed oil contains 
34.1 percent of oleic acid and 58.5 per- 
cent of linoleic. It is suitable for table 
use and in the manufacture of soap and 
margarine. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


OIL-BEARING SHALE, AUSTRALIA 


The Glen Davis oil-shale deposits in 
New South Wales, Australia, will yield 
between 150,000 and 175,000 barrels of 
oil next year, states the British press. 
Much interest is being centered on prog- 
ress in exploiting what is generally 
believed to be the world’s richest oil- 
bearing shale. A new distillation plant 
is scheduled to go into operation by 1946. 

The deposits are capable of yielding 
between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 barrels 
within the next 40 years, according to 
reports by the operating company. 


ALCOHOL SUPPLEMENTS GASOLINE SUPPLY, 
BRAZIL 


On October 1, 1944, all stocks of al- 
cohol in the Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo areas of Brazil were made avail- 
able to the Brazilian National Petroleum 
Council and the local petroleum pool for 
distribution as motor fuel in an effort 
to relieve the critical gasoline situation, 
the press reported. Some 19,000 barrels 
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Growth of Brazilian Plywood Industry 


While plywood has been manufactured in Brazil for many years, produc- 
tion was small because it was used mainly for veneered furniture and wains- 
coating. However, as the demand for newer and modern types of furniture 
and interior decoration increased the need for plywood became greater but 
domestic needs consumed the entire supply and none was left for export, 
says a statement just issued by the Brazilian Government Trade Bureau. 

Data released by the Instituto Nacional do Pinho (National Institute of 
Pine) advises that Brazil’s plywood industry is one of those which has shown 
the greatest expansion since the start of the war. There are now 98 plywood 
factories operating, and 134 additional are being established. The present 
capacity of 28,000 cubic meters per month is expected to be increased to 
110,000 cubic meters monthly. Practically all of the factories are in southern 
Brazil, most of them located in the States of Santa Catarina and Parana. 

A great quantity of the plywood is manufactured from Parana pine, which 
is to be found in abundance. During the time Brazil manufactured plywood 
for local consumption, it was not weatherproofed, but when Brazilians saw 
the possibilities offered by experting, in consequence of a shortage of the 
European product, they knew that the demand would be for a considerable 
amount of weatherproofed plywood, and efforts are being made to turn out 
a satisfactory product. Because of the rapid development of the industry it 
has not been possible to produce a quality that is entirely uniform, but the 
Pine Institute is making an effort to maintain and standardize production so 
that this new industry will be able to maintain its place in a competitive 
post-war market. 

Great Britain, because of the need for plywood to be used in its war indus- 
tries, has been an important buyer of the Brazilian product. In the South 
American market, Argentina’s demands were very heavy because that coun- 
try resold to Great Britain its imports from Brazil. Since 1940, total exports 
from Brazil have increased tremendously. 

















in the Sao Paulo area started to move in 
immediately at the rate of 1,000 barrels 
a day, and the flow was expected to 
continue as transportation facilities per- 
mitted. A reserve of nearly 10,000 bar- 
rels of inferior-grade alcohol was made 
available for ultimate use, but observers 
believed that shipping difficulties. would 
prevent for some time its being moved 
into consumption areas. 

Alcohol reserves in the Rio de Janeiro 
area were much smaller, and only several 
hundred barrels a week were being 
transported to consumption areas. 

Additional effort was being made to 
curtail every unnecessary use of cars and 
trucks, and new licenses for automobile 
vehicles of any kind were being sup- 
pressed. Gasoline rations in the port of 
Rio de Janeiro were cut 20 percent, effec- 
tive October 1, but Sao Paulo allotments 
remained the same because of the larger 
quantities of alcohol available there. 
However, the areas served from that city 
and Santos were subjected to a 20-per- 
cent cut in gasoline, and more distant 
localities were cut off entirely. Full 
quotas in the State of Rio de Janeiro 
were supplied where lack of’ trucking 
operations would result in loss of the 
orange crop which was then ready to be 
marketed. 

The mixture sold for use in automo- 
bile vehicles on October 1 in Sao Paulo 
was 80 percent anhydrous alcohol and 20 
percent gasoline, while in Rio de Janeiro 
the prevailing mixture contained 25 per- 
cent alcohol and 75 percent gasoline. 

A supply of 18,000 barrels of gasoline 
was expected in Rio de Janeiro during 
the first week of October, and the arrival 
of a tanker was scheduled for the middle 
of the month. General relief from the 
tight fuel situation was not expected, 
however, since there was little hope that 








sufficient cargo boats could be diverted 
from war service to transport oil in ade- 
quate quantities to meet Brazilian needs. 


OUTPUT OF OIL AND GASOLINE, CANADA 


Production of crude oil and natural 
gasoline in Canada during August totaled 
750,144 barrels, a decrease of 76,047 bar- 
rels as compared with the output of 826,- 
191 barrels in August 1943. Natural gas- 
oline, which accounted for 25,890 bar- 
rels, was processed from 65,224,000 cubic 
feet of gas daily in three absorption 
plants. Production of crude oil and 
natural gasoline was from 333 wells in 
Alberta, 262 of which were in Turner 
Valley. 

Crude oil and natural gasoline in stor- 
age in Alberta as of September 1, 1944, 
totaled 479,609 barrels, an increase of 
35,514 barrels as compared with 444,095 
barrels in storage on September 1, 1943. 
Refined petroleum stocks in Alberta as 
of August 1, 1944, amounted to 1,102,589 
barrels, whereas those in August 1, 1943, 
were 1,097,502 barrels: 

Most of the natural gas produced in 
Alberta comes from Turner Valley, and 
monthly reports indicate that production 
is decreasing consistently. 

A United States company operating in 
the Princess area is believed to have made 
an important discovery of oil, since the 
company has taken leases on an addi- 
tional area of 160,000 acres. Several 
other leases are held by local concerns, 
private individuals, and a British-Dutch 
petroleum company. 


New Moror FUELS IN FRANCE 


Two new motor fuels are being pro- 
duced in France, according to the for- 
eign press. The first, called CA-1, is said 
to contain 30 percent dehydrated alco- 
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hol, 55 percent motor spirit, and 15 per- 
cent benzol. The other, CA-2, is made 
up of dehydrated alcohol and motor spirit 
in the ratio 80 to 20. 


PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM IN IRAQ 


Iraq production of petroleum in 1942 
totaled nearly 16,500,000 barrels, accord- 
ing to the Gaghdad Chamber of Com- 
merce. Production for the years im- 
mediately preceding was as follows: 1941, 
10,280,472 barrels; 1940, 17,768,802 bar- 
rels; 1939, 28,551,565 barrels. While 
figures for 1943 and the early periods of 
1944 have not been released, it is gen- 
erally believed that output has increased 
steadily and may now be near pre-war 
levels. 

The large part of Iraq’s oil comes from 
Kirkuk field in the heart of an almost 
inaccessible region. Production is lim- 
ited by the capacity of the pipe-line 
which carries oil to Haifa, Palestine, and 
Tripoli, Syria. Damage to the pipe line 
to Tripoli caused that branch to be shut 
off early in 1940, and constant bombings 
at Haifa made shipments to that port 
precarious. These difficulties explain the 
low production level in 1941. 

Before the war, a large share of Iraq 
oil went to France, but since 1940 the 
major portion has been exported to Pal- 
estine. 


MEXICAN PETROLEUM SITUATION 


The tight petroleum situation in the 
Federal District of Mexico, Mexico, was 
reported in October to show signs of im- 
provement with the mending of the pipe 
line from Poca Rica to the Azacapotzalco 
refinery. The lack of transportation fa- 
cilities in general was largely responsible 
for the short supplies in the city of Mex- 
ico; the hurricane damaged the pipe line 
and aggravated the situation. Its use 
was resumed October 4 but because of 
the necessity of accumulating reserves, 
the Azacapotzalco- refinery did not im- 
mediately go back into full production. 

Rationing of gasoline is- being con- 
tinued, but a change in regulations, ef- 
fective October 9, makes it possible for 
passenger cars to obtain a weekly allot- 
ment of 30 liters at one time instead cf 
5 liters six times a week. Taxicabs are 
permitted to operate 7 days a week. 


Rubber and 
Products 


TIRES AND TUBES, BRAZIL 


Brazilian production of rubber tires 
and inner tubes in 1943 totaled nearly 
460,000 and 309,000 units, respectively, 
and output of tires in 1944 is estimated 
between 460,000 and 500,009 units, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. While the 
majority of these tires are used locally, 
considerable mumbers are exported. 
During the first quarter of 1944, nearly 
30,000 tires and slightly more than 21,030 
inner tubes were shipped out of the coun- 
try. Export quotas for the second quar- 
ter of the current year were fixed at sim-. 
ilar numbers of tires and tubes, respec- 
tively. 
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More Beeswax Available 
Through New Price Boost? 


The maximum price that im- 
porters may pay abroad for pure 
crude beeswax from Portuguese 
West Africa has been increased 
2% cents—or from 31% cents to 
3334 cents a pound, f. o. b. port of 
origin—by an Office of Price Ad- 
ministration ruling, effective No- 
vember 11, 1944. 

The price that importers may 
charge for sales of the commodity 
in this country is also increased 
2144 cents—or from 3712 cents to 
40 cents a pound, f. o. b. U. S. 
port of arrival. Since industrial 
users can easily absorb this slight 
increase in their production costs, 
prices for finished products in 
which the beeswax is used will not 
be affected, OPA said. 

This country depends on im- 
ports for its supply of crude bees- 
wax. Besides the peacetime re- 
quirements of the wax and candle 
industries, the War and Navy De- 
partments are now large users of 
beeswax, and the present domestic 
stockpile of this important com- 
modity has reached a Critical low. 

The previous price, which was 
established in 1942, has tended to 
create an abnormal differential 
between African and Western 
Hemisphere beeswax prices. The 
present amendment is designed to 
correct this condition and in doing 
so make available to American in- 
dustry considerable quantities of 
needed crude beeswax. 


Shipbuilding 


Tucs BuILt rn DuRBAN, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 























Two tugs under construction at Dur- 
ban, Union of South Africa, in the early 
part of the year were to cost £44,000, 
which is more than the cost of imported 
vessels, reported the foreign press. The 
expenditure was considered justified, 
however, on account of war conditions 
and as an experiment in local shipbuild- 
ing. The engines were being imported 
at a cost of £14,000. 

These tugs are the first to be built in 
the Union for the Railways and Harbours 
Administration. They are 72 feet long, 
with a molded breadth of 17 feet 6 
inches, a molded depth of 8 feet 9 inches, 
and a tonnage of about 132. Hulls are 
partly welded and partly riveted. 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN CHILE 


Chile’s textile industry comprises 90 
firms, according to reliable sources. 
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Most of these are very small, producing 
daily a few dozen pair of stockings, a few 
sweaters, or other items of apparel. Ap. 
proximately 6,490 looms are said to be 
in operation, 2,286 on wool, 2,897 on cot. 
ton, 1,122 on rayon, and 185 on hemp 
and jute. Practically all are of the non. 
automatic type. 


ACTIVITY IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY, IRAQ 


During the first half of the current 
year, 2,067 metric tons of cotton were 
delivered to ginneries in Iraq and 3,445 
bales or 639.6 tons of lint cotton were 
produced. The limitation on the cotton 
area last year was continued in 1944 in an 
effort to encourage the growing of grains 
and vegetables. 

During the second quarter of this year, 
three spinning and weaving mills in Iraq 
operated at capacity, the annual rate of 
production being about 500,000 square 
meters of utility cloth. 

One factory has a worsted-spinning 
plant, manufacturing approximately 109 
tons of woolen yarn annually. Rayon 
cloth is produced in a factory in Mosul, 
14 tons having been made in 1942. Six 
knitting factories are located in Bagh- 
dad and one in Mosul. The largest in 
Baghdad is said to be able to produce 
about 360 pairs of socks daily. 

Several years ago inexpensive Japa- 
nese textiles entered the market and al- 
most completely displaced products of 
the hand-weaving looms. Today hand 
weaving is again becoming a widespread 
industry, and some products are already 
on sale in Baghdad. Cotton yarn is be- 
ing imported for the purpose. 


THE PALESTINE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Industrialization in Palestine has pro- 
gressed quite remarkably in the past sev- 
eral years. The textile industry in the 
Jewish sector has expanded from 1,510 
workers and a production value of 
£P365,000 in 1937 to 5,700 employees and 
an output valued at £P3,960,000 in 1943. 
The clothing industry employed 1,270 
persons in 1937 and 3,020 in 1943; the 
value of production increased from 
£P272,000 to £P1,900,000. 


OUTPUT OF WEAVING MILLS (NORTHERN 
IRELAND), U. K. 


Weaving mills in northern Ireland 
remained active during the past year and 
produced 164,000,000 yards of cloth for 
the Ministry of Supply, 65,000,000 yards 
for the Ministry of Aircraft Production, 
and 65,000,000 yards of utility cloth for 
the Board of Trade, a foreign publica- 
tion reports. A large portion of this out- 
put of nearly 300,000,000 yards was cot- 
ton cloth. 


Cotton and Products 


COTTON CROP AND MANUFACTURE, COLOMBIA 


The cotton crop in Colombia's At- 
lantic coast region is estimated to be 
about 15 percent below that of 1943 and 
that of Santander, 25 or 30 percent less. 
An offsetting feature is the increased 
crop in the Department of Tolima. Con- 
sequently, the total for the country as 4 
whole will be down only 10 or 15 percent. 

Textile mills operated at a high rate 
during the first half of this year. 
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profits are reported, and many plants 
have formulated plans for expansion. 
Two of the largest cotton mills expect 
to extend their facilities to include the 
manufacture of rayon. 


MExIco’s COTTON CROP 


Accurate information on Mexico’s cur- 
rent cotton crop was not definitely 
known in early October, but predictions 
placed the tetal at 500,000 bales. 

By the end of September, 100,000 bales 
had been collected in Tamaulipas and 
picking was almost completed. This is 
the largest crop on record, weather con- 
ditions having been favorable. 

Mexico’s largest cotton-growing sec- 
tion in the vicinity of Torreon had heavy 
rains and floods. Consequently, esti- 
mates were revised downward. Between 
170,000 to 185,000 bales were expected. 
About a third had been picked by the 
end of September, and it was feared that 
the quality of the remaining two-thirds 
was affected. 

In the Mexicali region, ginning had 
begun on a small scale and estimates in 
late September indicated a crop about 
10 percent above the 96,000 bales of the 
preceding season. 


COTTON YIELD INCREASES, U.S. S. R. 


In 20 raions (counties) of the Azer- 
baidzhan Republic, Soviet Russia, cotton 
deliveries to State procurement agencies 
through the first week in September were 
twice as high as those received up to 
that time in 1943. Construction of a 
dam on the Kura River will provide irri- 
gation for some of the steppes and 
further increase the cotton yield in that 


area. 
Wool and Products 
MEXICAN WOOLEN YARN AND TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


The woolen yarn and textile industry 
of Mexico is well distributed geographi- 
cally. The 55 operating factories listed 
by the Ministry of National Economy 
extend from the greatest point of con- 
centration in the Federal District, where 
17 are located, to the northern states of 
Coahuila and Durango which have 5 fac- 
tories. 

The value of Mexican production of 
woolen yarns and textiles has steadily 
increased from 15,956,857 pesos in 1930 
to 19,381,957 pesos in 1935, 41,989,833 
pesos in 1940, and 63,686,027 pesos in 
1943. Employment in the industry has 
doubled since 1929 when 5,666 persons 
were engaged. 


BRADFORD CARPET SHIPMENT, U. K. 


The week ended October 6, 1944, 
marked the first shipment of wool car- 
pets (7,106 square yards) from Brad- 
ford, England, to the United States since 
September 1942. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


Post-War PLANS FOR LINEN FLAX 
INDUSTRY, NEw ZEALAND 


_ Plans for post-war expansion of the 
linen flax industry in New Zealand are 
being considered. Various developments 
are under discussion, such as the estab- 
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lishment of a plant to manufacture sew- 
ing threads for the boot and clothing 
trades, yarns for canvas goods, threads 
for saddlery manufacture and uphol- 
stery. To spin and weave the products 
of the heavier type of linen flax now 
imported would probably absorb 700 long 
tons of line fiber and 300 tons of tow. 


Wearing Apparel 
Swiss DRESSES MARKETED IN GERMANY 


A collection of excellent quality 
women’s dresses made from pure silk 
and wool was sent to Switzerland from 
Germany during the summer. These 
dresses were offered at prices double 


those prevailing in Switzerland, which . 


limited them to an extremely small 
market. 


NEW UNDERWEAR Factory, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Cotton underwear will be manufac- 
tured in a factory to be erected on a newly 
acquired site in Bulawayo, Southern 
Rhodesia, reports an African publica- 
tion. Output is expected to be sufficient 
for the two Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 
Approximately £22,000 will be spent on 
the building and £40,000 for machinery. 


SUITS FOR DEMOBILIZED SERVICEMEN, U. K. 


Many thousands of suits per week are 
to be manufactured for demobilized serv- 
icemen in the United Kingdom, but la- 
bor shortages may make fulfillment of 
the program rather difficult, according 
to a British publication. 

Weights specified by the War Office are 
worsted mixture, 15 ounces; woolén ma- 
terials, from 14 to 174 ounces; tweeds, 16 
to 17 ounces; worsted flannel, 16 ounces. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS INTO ARGENTINA 


In the first 6 months of 1944 Argen- 
tina imported 4,800 tons of tobacco and 
manufactures, as compared with 4,100 
tons during the corresponding period of 
the preceding year, according to an Ar- 
gentine publication. The invoice value 
was 11,517,400 paper pesos as against 
8,105,500 in the first half of 1943. The 
increase in quantity amounted to 16.5 
percent and in value, 42.1 percent. 
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Italy’s Economy: 
The Situation Now 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Rome have now been solved. Railroad 
lines—although many of them are now 
single-tracked because equipment had 
to be “cannibalized” from double-track 
roads because of war destruction—are 
now operating on regular schedules. 
The south Italian railroad situation can 
be described as “fair.” But compared 
with what it was when Allied troops ar- 
rived in Sicily, Sardinia, and the main- 
land, a minor miracle has been per- 
formed in a few short months. 

Today, in this area, food and fuel for 
cooking can be sent from coastal cities 
into the interior and materials from the 
interior can be sent to coastal cities. 
Manufacture, however, is practically at 
a standstill. The restoration of Italy’s 
economy must wait upon resumption of 
adequate transportation. In a coal-poor 
nation, the use of hydroelectric energy is 
important, and this, too, is being re- 
stored. 

The highway situation in this area is 
definitely poor. Reason: Lack of trucks. 
The roads and bridges have been re- 
paired. Further improvement in rail 
facilities is needed and will help relieve 
the acute truck shortage. 

Coastal shipping transportation was a 
disappointment. The Allies found avail- 
able fewer than 600 schooners, with a 
total tonnage between 50,000 and 60,000. 

All in all, there has been a vast im- 
provement during the past few months. 
Conditions at the time of our arrival 
upon the mainland were chaotic. For- 
tunately, of southern Italy’s 7,500,000 in- 
habitants, 5,500,000 lived in coastal 
areas. The 2,000,000 who lived inland 
were for many months cut off from trans- 
portation. An Army report of the time 
said of the inland area that it was “made 
up of a number of isolated towns and 
cities trading as in medieval days by 
animal-drawn carts.” Hijacking and 
highway robbery were almost common- 
place. Transportation authorities asked 
for armed guards, pointing out at one 
time that the payment of protective 
money was another alternative. 

The destruction of railroads, bridges, 
rolling stock and equipment by the 
Germans was enormous. Temporary 
bridges have been erected and are still 
being built. By making single-track 
lines out of double-track routes, the army 
has been able to get material for rail- 
roads leading into the fighting areas. 

Coal is still in short supply. Italy is 
now getting 125,000 tons per month. 
In May and June 1944, conditions in one 
area were so bad that food was carried 
by a chain of human porters from Fog- 
gia to Naples. The price of a 10-ton 
truck was $70,000 or, in Italian currency, 
7,000,000 lire. 

The problems and objectives of trans- 
portation in southern Italy can be sum- 
marized as follows: 


,“ 1. The release of more railway ton- 


“mage by military authorities for civilian 
ad 


purposes; 
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2. The restoration of basic transpor- 
tation facilities for imported fuel, main- 
tenance equipment, tires, and animals; 

3. The repair of bridges, roads, and 
roadbeds—a problem of internal admin- 
istration, held back partly because of 
the lack of machinery. 


Vigorous Measures Taken 


Trucks are scheduled to carry 50,000 
tons of food and cooking charcoal into 
Rome each month, which is one-sixth of 
the total tonnage of civilian goods be- 
ing carried on the railroads of the lib- 
erated portions of Italy. 

Through cooperation of the Italian 
Government, conflicting and parallel 
public-works agencies in the Govern- 
ment had been streamlined and consoli- 
dated into a more efficient organization 
to work with the Allied Commission’s 
Public Works and Utilities Subcommis- 
sion. 

Highways and bridges essential to mil- 
itary and civilian economy have been 
placed in adequate repair throughout 
the southern part of Italy and up to 
Rome. North of the city, roads were 
even more thoroughly wrecked by the 
German retreat and by bombing, but 
these, too, have been brought into usable 
condition by the combination of the Al- 
lied engineers and the subsequent aug- 
mented and continuing repair by the 
ACC subcommission. A total of more 
than $6,280,000 has been spent in mak- 
ing such repairs, and 22,500 civilian 
workers have been employed in making 
these repairs. 

The number of bridges on main routes 
which were destroyed up to the Pisa- 
Rimini line (the so-called “Gothic” de- 
fense line of the Germans) totaled 
nearly 800. There were also hundreds 
of bridges destroyed on secondary roads. 
Of the bridges destroyed on the main 
highways, 230 have been completely re- 
constructed or are being rebuilt. Other 
bridges are not to be rebuilt now either 
because semipermanent structures were 
put up by the armies, or adequate all- 
weather detours were constructed, or be- 
cause the structures are very large and 
adequate rerouting can by-pass them. 

As of the first of September 1944, the 
ACC subcommission had under its care 
for maintenance, heavy repairs, or re- 
construction, 2,950 miles of military 
highways and 882 additional miles im- 
portant to civilians, plus several thou- 
sand miles of secondary roads. 

Priorities for railroad transportation 
are as follows: Military shipments, 
purely ACC shipments, civilian ship- 
ments sponsored by ACC, ordinary 
freight on a commercial basis. 

North of Rome and in the battle areas, 
railroad conditions are still in need of 
great improvement. Lines running to 
the battlefronts, devoted exclusively to 
the carrying of military supplies, are 
obviously being adequately maintained. 

There is a serious shortage of trucks 
in the area below the Pisa-Rimini line. 
In northern Italy, of a total population 
of 13,600,000, 10,000,000 live inland—and 
will need to be supplied by truck during 
the first months after liberation. With 
a shortage of trucks already evident im- 
mediately below that area, the sudden 
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Panama.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition must be made within 
90 days from the date of publication: 





: 
| Date of 


Trade-mark Commodity | publica- 
tion 
1944 

Briliante Rum Sept.20 

La Predilecta- Tobacco Sept. 27 

Queen Anne Fermented and spirits | Oct.3 
beverages, including 
whiskey. 

Esso Standard Oil, | Oils Do. 

S. A. 

Seat Chemical preparations, | Oct. 12 
insect-repellent, phar- 
maceutical products, 

| ete 

Uniflo Oils and greases Oct. 18 

Crystal | Dry gin Do. 

Perfection Nation- | Jewelry sold by the com- Do. 

ally Priced Brand pany whether or not 
manufactured by them 

Rawlplugs Hold | Fiber screw anchors Oct. 24 

Screws fast. 

London’s Dry Gin_| Liquors of all kinds Do. 

Toddy Beverages chocolate Do. 
malt flavor 

Impreso Aereo In- | Transportation company Do. 

ter-Americano, 
S. A. (EAIA 

London's Old Whis- | Liquors of all kinds Do 

ky. 

London’s do Do. 

Para Seguros Se- | Insurance business Do. 

guros Seguros Go- 

doy. 
Herpezine Ointment Do 
Herpezine Liquid preparation for Do. 


eczema, fungus, etc. 


Tossicol Cough medicine Do 





Brazil.—Notice of application for reg- 
istration of the following trademarks 


_—eo 
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was published in the Diario Oficial. Qp. 
position must be filed within 60 days from 
the date of publication: 





ee 


Date 
Trade-mark Class No, and product publ. 

cation 

1944 

Four Roses 38— Paper (except paper Cots 
hangings) stationery : 
and bookbinding paper. 

Timbaco 2—Chemical products Do 
used for agricultural, : 
horticultural, veteri- 
nary, and sanitary 
purposes, 

Apyron do - Do 

Protococos do.. Do. 

Rosemary 36—Articles of clothing Do. 

37—Underwear, table Do. 
and bed wear. : 

Meta!coila 3—Chemical products Do 
prepared for use in med- 
icine and pharmacy 

Picture of head of | 24—Cotton goods not in- Do 

a Moose. cluded in other classes 
25-——Linen, hemp, and Do 
jute thread, 
56—Waxed-cloth, tent, Do 
sail-cloth (hemp or ‘ 
jute), cordage and 
string 

Pluriamina 3—A pharmaceutical Do 
preparation. 

Alumia 55-—A floor and furniture Do. 
cleaning and polishing 
preparation. 

Etiya 60—Other articles not Do 
specified in other clas- ; 
ses 

Tetrogen 3—A pharmaceutical Do. 
specialty. 

Glicarsan do Do, 

cdes i Do. 

Ciagen do Do 

Orvil i Do. 

Endoloc | Do 

Manadrin | Do. 








liberation of northern cities would pose 
great problems for transportation and 
supply. 

The Italian State Railways were 
badly mauled by the Nazis. The pri- 
vately owned railways did not fare quite 
so badly. But these, too, need coal and 
equipment—although some lines did 
have material reserves for restoration. 
It was necessary to watch the privately 
owned lines, before they were stopped 
for lack of fuel, to see that the mer- 
chandise they carried was not diverted 
into black-market channels. 


Notable Successes in Finance 


The achievements of the Allied Mili- 
tary Financial Agency in Italy, through 
AMG and ACC, have been notable. 
Banks have seldom remained closed for 
more than a fortnight after invasion. 

Allied Military ‘AM) currency has 
been prepared, and forces of the United 
States, Britain, France, Poland, and Bra- 
zil are paid in this fashion. Four 
branch offices of the Allied Financial 
Agency (each with currency vaults) have 
been established. A fifth branch office 
is a mobile “Forward Area Branch” for 
Florence. The preparation, transporta- 
tion, and safeguarding of AM currency 
was completed in a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory manner. 


Forgery of AM money was quickly 
ended and a gang of counterfeiters ar- 
rested. Procedures for the cremation of 
mutilated AM currency have been de- 
veloped and applied. “Spearhead” cur- 
rency—British and American money— 
was used when a plane laden with AM 
currency crashed and burst into flames 
off Miami. This “spearhead” money 
was recalled after new AM currency ar- 
rived. 

The Allied Financial Agency has made 
possible emergency payments to needy 
United States and British nationals in 
Italy. 

The financial crises in Italy were 
quickly eliminated after the landings 
and the restoration of bookkeeping sys- 
tems. Bank deposits in liberated Italy 
increased 60 percent or 12,000,000,000 
lire in 6 months from September 1943 
to Apri] 1944 and are growing at the 
rate of 3,000,000,000 lire a month now. 
Beginning in June 1944 there was a net 
inflow also into postal savings accounts. 

Because of their separation from 
Rome, branches of Banca d'Italia had be- 
come little central banks—a great ad- 
vantage to the Allies. 

Prior to the Allied occupation of 
southern Italy, the short-term debt of 
the Fascist Government was coming due 
and was not being renewed. In July 
1943, the net outflow of approximately 
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The deficit for all Italy for the year 
ended June 30, 1944, was 180,000,000,000 
lire. 

The excess of disbursements over in- 
come was over 200,000,000,000 lire for the 
year, or approximately 2% times the Gov- 
ernment deficit for the preceding fiscal 





Nore.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba-United States dollar to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


















































i the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a year. The floating debt rose from 170,- 
bi — 000,000,000 lire on June 30, 1943, to 350,- 
000,000,000 lire on June 30, 1944. 
ain | Average rate Latest available quotation AFA sponsored the creation of a budg- 
te of — _ oon et for the Italian Government and for 
bli- Approxi- areas under AMG. Commercial insur- 
a Country | Unit quoted | Type of exchange August mate ance is to be revived and strengthened, 
"i | Oe ean’ Wee | Ge Date and all financial and other means to 
M4 U.8. bring about the “defascistization” of Italy 
sie banter are to be sponsored. 
0, -aper peso..| Official A_.......-.... 3.73 3.73 3.73 | 3.73 $0. 2681 | Sept. 16, 1944 
pps .| Feoee vere | Official B22] aw] a 4. 23 4.23 2304 | "Do. Industry and Commerce 
— ° veohtginageee 4. 94 4.94 4.94 | 4, ; 0. 
| Free market ERE GE DPF TERS 4.06 4.0450} 4.035 . 2478 Dea, 
| Bat Botcao.| aed | HB) BE) BESS | “Sl Ops sy berated Ttaly are enormous, Major 
0. | Cur weewenou ronbodls 49. 5 ow, eo . ‘0. ° 
; 
0, 1....-| Cruzeiro'...| Official ........-.....| 16. 50 16.50 | 16.50 | 16.50 .0606 | Sept, 11, 1944 : s 
Do. Brazil. | anual | caalgbaiad ao @2 ines | 10.868 | 19.60 et Do. i ee rehabilitation in 
0. | | Special free market. --| 20.52] 20.43 | 20.30 | 20.00 0500 | DO. oa, ema ce following: ser nis oo 
i Pes Special. -....-.-------- 19, . . . . et. 4, munications, raw ma s es 
Do <csaptipead Habu | Export draft.......| 25.00]  25.00| 25.00 | 25.00 "0400 Do. dianareiaa an chek aa cr sorts , 
| | Free market ie Het, 31.75 32.37 31. 69 31.70 315 Do. ‘i ge paces ’ . fen aoe cal. 
“D. P.” 3. _.-_.--..--. 31.1 0 -0 - 03 0. e destruction of hydroelectric in- 
J Cota. do Senet | ki| tae| kar | Las) fim] B —_—stallations, upon which 90 percent of 
Do | Curb._-.._.. Stor: FORE * 1.77 1.76 1.75 .. 75 ae oe oom Italian industry and a large part of 
} tca.| Colon....... Uncontrolled_......... 5.71 5. 65 5.6776; 5.67 17 ug. 30, ’ 
Do. oe. Vo | Controlled........... 5. 62 5.62| 5.62 | 5.62 1779 Do. Italy’s communications depend, has been 
= eh BS Central Bank (official). 14 30 1410 14.10 1410 9708 Sept. 38, 1044 pein —~ bron sing mee yon 
“cuadcor sucre . ae +a nu 0 “ } le . je . . ° c y on. e 
s.| Lempi ( * taiaale itereetsi | 204 2.04 2.04 | 2.04 .4902 | Sept. 5, 1944 . : - 
Do —- Pose cs >< widintdaed seis | 4.85 4.85 4.85 | 4.85 , 2062 | Sept 15, 1944 Nazis sabotaged identical parts in a num- 
Do Nicaragua | Cordoba | aa exiticns 5. 00 rer Ht a = aes, 4 1944 ber of similar machines to prevent ‘‘can- 
. iE 1b chacmcesetineiipednwudanl 5. iy % : ‘ . pe i 
Paraguay | Paper peso PE. . cocusdenabeumne SEB. GD | PEGS lodednccadulinstbvocleoedédevssunn nibalization by the Allies. Examples of 
D Guarani ¢_. .| = TR snow buvete semsiiadios ok e oe eo ae es wanton damage are numerous—typical 
0. Se Ee 5 Troe OTe | 5 . . > . 0. 
delvedor..| Colon....... Kise "aA | 2.50 2.50| 2.50 | 2.50 "4000 | Sept. 61944 Case being that of the destruction of 300 
7 Uruguay..| Peso .| Controlled. _.......-.. | 1.90 1.90 1.00 1.90 5am Oct. 7, 1944 looms at Ponte Felcino. The Nazis have 
0. } TNS is am inspnivitinc ee mttehes 1. 90 1.90 1. 1, 5 0. ie a 
w Venezuela.| Bolivar Controlled -“"---------] 3.35 8.35] 3.35 | 3.35 2085 | Sept. 6, 1044 —, = trapped nonmilitary ma 
0. | f Peiiebateccsvesanavenal 4 . . . ; ¢ Do. . 
os | ! Officers comprising the Industry Sub- 
Se 1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- commission have made reports on all im- 
0 


—- ae aaa —_ e be of a and centavos to the dollar. portant plants in cement, fertilizer, iron 
isvonibilidades proprias (p . t 

itil Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. and steel, chemical, textile, and indus- 
« New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. trial-gases industries in liberated Italy. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States The hemp industry, important to Italy 











ckly into Argentina. and to Allied forces, presented some typ- 
ar. ical problems. Practically no factories 
n of were working because of short power sup- 
de- 1,000,000,000 lire was noted—this being tion of the Italian taxation system. Cur- ply and lack of raw material. Labor 
cur- the amount the Government had to pay rent assessment procedures are slow and wages in the industry were shocking. 
ey— in excess of funds received from the sale inaccurate, There was no means of getting labor to 
AM of Treasury bills. Here is an abridged summary of State factories and no possibilities of night 
ames With Allied occupation, the trend was revenue collections for 27 liberated work because of curfew and fear of 
oney reversed, and in the year ended June 30, Italian provinces: women to go out at night. There was 
y ar- 1944, the Government had net receipts of 2 ;, lack of sufficient food to do a full day’s 
2,500,000,000 lire. In August, Rome {In millions of lire} work and to walk several miles to and 
nade noted a 2,000,000,000-lire increase in net % ) from the factory; lack of essential sup- 
eedy receipts. Bee. B haven he et plies, coal, oil, soap, lubricants, and 
ls in The Italian Government is now pre- Source ito May|to May| 44 to industrial gases. ; 
paring its first issue of long-term bonds, | 32, 3088 | SE, cout) Poaeee sis aie Gracie an aeknten tram oes 
were : 45 ——- | | | —__—— es 
io — oreennen a ginasemeis son te ae Direct taxes 1, 087.0 11, 1883.4 109 and naval stores. A production incen- 
duce the interest rate (5 percent) by 2 Indirect taxes 1, 1538.7 |1,052.0| 91 — tive bonus helped to raise wages. No 
ttaly ee steps. AFA has denied financial oe | Toes | ot hemp was sold to factories, but factories 
0.000 acilities and access to safe-deposit boxes ey i were kept supplied with raw material 
1943 to enemy governments, agents, Fascist =, Subtotal “l/h Mo 8 iss.2| 70 Which was strictly accounted for. 
- the individuals and organizations, and per- Customs "984.7| 80.2 | 28 Currently, factories are working to ca- 
now. sons located in enemy-occupied terri- Seed 4053.8 3.72.71 9  Pacity of one shift a day, but difficulties 
1 net tory. Mahe ee of replacement of worn parts are arising, 
unts. AFA discovered three huge financial despite the arrival of spare parts from 
from corporations in Rome—IRI (Industrial In considering new sources of revenue, England as a result of requisitions made 
d be- Holding Company); Istcambi (Foreign it was decided to increase by 100 per- in anticipation of this contingency. 
; ad- Exchange Control) ; and IMI (Industrial cent the retail price of tobacco (a State Transportation of raw and finished 
Finance). IRI owns the three biggest monopoly), granting also a small in- products is difficult. 
n of commercial] banks in the country and the crease in price to growers of tobacco There are only two major textile-pro- 
bt of largest part of the key heavy and arma- leaf. Increased retail prices for salt were ducing units in hitherto liberated Italy, 
x due ment industries of Italy. also granted. Lottery drawings, an namely, the Manifatture Cotoniere Mer- 
July Other advances made by AFA com- Italian institution, were revived in lib- idionali, Naples, and the C. I. S. A. Vis- 
ately prise recommendations for the reforma- erated areas. 





cosa, Rome. The latter has only re- 
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cently been liberated. ACC’s problems 
concerning textiles and clothing are 
great and will be intensified when the 
major producing areas of the north are 
liberated. 

Leather and footwear deficiencies con- 
stitute unquestionably the gravest prob- 
lem in essential consumers goods. The 
situation was aggravated by factors due 
to the war—wholesale slaughtering and 
requisitions by the enemy both of cattle 
and hides; the collapse of legal control, 
and black-market activities; looting of 
transmission belting, and local shortage 
of tanning (as most producers of this are 
located in northern Italy). 

ACC is repairing discarded Army shoes 
at the rate of 5,000 pairs per week, and 
these are being sold at a nominal price 
to high-priority civilians. 

Work possibilities for 10 fertilizer 
plants in liberated Italy have been sur- 
veyed, and full requisitions for phosphate 
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rock, nitric acid or sodium nitrate, py- 
rites, and paper sacks have been sub- 
mitted. 


Toward Rehabilitation 


In addition to these major industries 
of liberated Italy, ACC has taken steps 
to rehabilitate and directly contro] vari- 
ous minor industries whose production 
is essential to the national economy. 
These include: 


1. Paper production. 

2. Soap manufacture for all Central and 
Meridional Italy. 

3. Sulphuric acid. 

4. Production of edible olive oil, and the 
use of its derivatives. 

5. Assistance to the armed forces in the 
production of industrial gases. 

6. Leather transmission belting, and— 

7. Sewing thread and similar manufac- 
tures. 


There is a probable future production 
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potential in Italy of 60 percent of pre. 
war capacity within 1 year after the ces. 
sation of hostilities. To achieve this 
objective, it is assumed that adequate 
power and raw materials will be avai). 
able, and in making this prediction, ac. 
count has been taken of the use of aj} 
probable local resources, whether by way 
of restoration, absorption, or cannibali- 
zation. 


Fascism Was Pernicious 


ACC’s studies of Italian industry have 
made possible this conclusion about the 
national economy under Fascism: 

“Fascism was not creative; it was es. 
sentially elaborative: without hope of 
completion, it began grandiose schemes, 
covering up the lack of reality with po- 
litical camouflage, employing many, pay- 
ing little, doing less. 

“The industrial consequences were in- 
evitable—dishonesty, evasions, bribery 
and corruption, bureaucracy run mad 
until it became an integral part of the 
national economy. 

“And this tendency is found, even 
after defascistization, to persist in the 
form of individual selfishness, misstate- 
ments with an ulterior motive, and fla- 
grant aversion to discipline. This atti- 
tude must be taken into account; though 
it may be ameliorated, it will not en- 
tirely be rooted out in a generation.” 


Farms, Forests, Fisheries 


The basic economic policy of the Al- 
lies is to revive economic life and stimu- 
late production in order to reduce to a 
minimum the needs of Italy from the 
Allies and to develop Italy as a source 
of supply for further operations. 

The question as to what is best for 
Italian agriculture from a long-term pol- 
icy viewpoint is not a strong factor un- 
der war conditions when shipments of 
civilian supplies must be justified in de- 
tail in terms of developing self-sufii- 
ciency in food and livestock. 

An established policy is that emer- 
gency rehabilitation measures may be 
undertaken only if they will lighten the 
relief-import burden during the emer- 
gency period. 

The over-all criterion of essentiality 
in emergency rehabilitation is that of 
saving shipping space and conserving es- 
sential Allied supplies. If the import of 
a few tons of parts of drainage or irri- 
gation machinery would result in the 
production of large quantities of essen- 
tial foods that would otherwise have to 
be imported during 1945, there is reason 
for a specific request accompanied by a 
well-considered statement of justifica- 
tion. 

The Allied Commission is using 1936 
data in planning for the 1944-45 pro- 
gram. There was an abnormal increase 
in the Italian wheat area after 1936 in- 
spired by a desire for self-sufficiency. 
There are grave shortages of fertilizer 
which can cause a reduction of 3,000,000 
quintals of wheat if nitrogenous fertilizer 
is absent; a reduction of 5,000,000 quin- 
tals if phosphates are also absent. 

Basic farm machinery is urgently 
needed because of the almost complete 
stoppage of purchases in recent years 
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and because of the antiquity of much 
existing equipment. Prior to 1935, Ital- 
ians purchased 600 tractors annually 
from the United States; 350 from Ger- 
many. Local manufacturers made 350 
per year. Spare parts for agricultural 
implements are badly needed also. 

Timberland in Italy is scarce, totaling 
only 5,800,000 hectares. Despite this 
shortage there has been much over- 
cutting during the war. It is necessary 
to reestablish the forest crops, wood- 
using industries, the charcoal industry, 
sawmills and woodsmen’s supplies. 

Sardinia and Sicily have just ended 
their best fishery season in 5 years. Next 
year Sicily alone should pack 30,000 cases 
of tuna, and 20 percent of the catch will 
be available as fresh fish. The industry 
needs supplies in nearly every category 
of fishermen’s equipment. Needed also 
are standardized marketing procedures 
and the proper financing of fishermen 
and of markets. 


Mine Restorations 


Many mines in Italy have been restored 
to operation under administration of the 
Allied Commission’s subsection charged 
with that responsibility. Mining in Italy 
hit an all-time low in November of 1943 
when employment had been reduced by 
about a third and many mines had 
ceased operation altogether. 

Mining supplies have been requested 
to restore facilities and to operate mines, 
and deliveries are being received. The 
force of 12 Allied experts, operating for 
the ACC, has inspected 131 mines and 
put many back in operation. 

As a result of their activity, mines in 
Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia now employ 
22,000 men. Typically, coal production 
in the Sardinian mines increased from 
7,500 tons in November 1943 to 45,250 
tons in January 1944, and now stands at 
35,000 tons monthly, where it was frozen 
on military orders because of lack of 
transport facilities. Fused sulfur pro- 
duction in Sicily increased from zero 
tonnage in November 1943 to 2,200 tons 
in July 1944, and thus provides employ- 
ment for 1,800 persons. 

Mining in Italy formerly (1938) em- 
ployed about 28,000 persons, but in No- 
vember 1943 jobs had fallen to a little 
more than 26,000. The peaks were ob- 
tained through Italy’s drive for self-suf- 
ficiency under the Fascists, and were ac- 
complished by means of pegged prices 
and various Government subsidies. At 
one time, for instance, lead was pegged 
by the Italian government at twice the 
value of the same material in London 
markets. 

It is estimated that continued restora- 
tion of mines, plus rehabilitation of 
transportation, will permit an employ- 
ment of about 28,000 persons during 1945, 
and permit good production for the na- 
tion’s economy and for Allied needs. 
However, Italy normally produces only 
about one-fiftieth of the oil, a tenth of 
the coal, and a quarter of the iron ore 
which the country requires. 


Public Works and Utilities 


Hydroelectric power, to which Italy's 
entire domestic and industrial economy 
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is geared, is being restored as rapidly as 
possible to the extent necessary for mili- 
tary usage and essential civilian econ- 
omy. 

A big program for rehabilitation and 
repair of generating plants and switch- 
ing stations destroyed by bombs and by 
German demolition is under way in cen- 
tral Italy. 

Sardinia escaped almost unscathed. 
In Sicily, the enemy had small time for 
sabotage, so quickly were the Germans 
driven out. Nevertheless, transmission 
lines were severely damaged. Repairs 
extended over a period of 9 to 10 months, 
and power for essential civilian activity 
and military use was provided. Resto- 
ration of one major transmission line 
was accomplished by recovering and sal- 
vaging almost the whole of the over- 
head trolley wires of the city of Messina. 
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The Germans’ destruction of hydro- 
electric installations was deliberate and 
thorough where the enemy had time to 
work. Complete restoration of the de- 
stroyed plants and lines will require 
years, estimates of engineers say, and 
cannot be undertaken until after the 
war. Meanwhile, even minor repairs 
are hampered by lack of transportation 
and by the military exigencies of supply. 

In southern Italy, the enemy was hur- 
ried, and major installations escaped 
with slight damage. Transmission lines 
suffered greater destruction, but were re- 
stored within a few months. 

Damage to waterworks was severe al- 
most everywhere. Gasworks were de- 
stroyed in*such cities as Naples, Catania, 
and Messina. Damage to sewer systems 
was less important, since few of the cities 
were dependent on pumping systems for 
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operation. Waterworks have been re- 
stored in most cities, except some of 
those south of Rome where they were 
completely wrecked, and in Rome itself, 
where the damage was severe and the 
works are still undergoing repairs. Gas- 
works are hampered in their operation 
now chiefly by the fact that coal to 
manufacture the fuel must come from 
the United Kingdom, and shipping and 
transportation within Italy remain at a 
premium. Naples and Palermo have 
partial supplies of gas, and Rome’s sys- 
tem began to operate in September. 


Labor Developments 


Conditions in Italy for workingmen, as 
revised and set up by cooperation be- 
tween the Italian Government and the 
Allied Control Commission, are summar- 
ized in the following statement of accom- 
plishments as-of September 1944: 

1. Fascist control over labor, and Fas- 
cist labor syndicates, have been abolished, 
and the rights of the workers to organize, 
hold meetings, and select representatives 
of their own choosing for collective bar- 
gaining have been established. 

2. All disputes have been settled by 
arbitration or conciliation, without the 
use of military or other compulsion, and 
without one serious strike. 

3. Collective labor contracts and labor 
and wage laws and regulations, which 
were generally ignored and violated, have 
been reestablished and enforced. 

4. Regional and provincial offices have 
been set up to provide an employment 
service and to serve as field offices for the 
central Ministry of Industry, Commerce, 
and Labor in handling relations, assem- 
bling statistics, and performing other 
necessary administrative functions. 

5. Fascist officials, operating Italy’s 
social-security agencies, have been re- 
placed; the officers themselves, their 
functions and procedures, have been re- 
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formed and coordinated with the labor 
offices. The system is now reestablished, 
and the Italian Government has ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a reform. 

6. Inflationary prices, resulting from 
Italy’s disrupted economy, have been 
curbed as effectively as possible in view 
of the intense commodity shortages, and 
wages were increased to an average of 50 
percent in an effort to balance the work- 
ingman’s budget. After that single in- 
crease, a “hold the line’ policy has 
been enforced. Supplementary rations 


_of food for heavy workers were provided, 


as already indicated. 

The Italian Ministry of Industry, Com- 
merce, and Labor was finally stabilized 
after the capture of Rome, transferred to 
that city on July 15, 1944, and a Direc- 
torate ‘of Labor was established with re- 
sponsibility for organizing and develop- 
ing a labor program. The reforms insti- 
tuted by the Allied Control Commission 
and the Italian Government operate at 
present on the basis of military orders in 
Commission territory, and by agreement 
in Italian controlled territory. Legisla- 
tion is being prepared for enactment. 

A General Confederation of Italian 
Labor has been organized in Rome by 
three political parties which previously 
had formed unions and confederations: 
the Communist, Socialist, and Demo- 
cratic-Christian. Some few new and in- 
dependent unions were formed. In other 
cases, the members of the dissolved syn- 
dicates elected new leaders, changed the 
name of the organization, and now func- 
tion as representative of the workers’ 
rights. Another leading labor confed- 


eration is designated as the Party for , 


Action, and this group, together with all 
others, has been invited by the three or- 
ganizing parties to join the General Con- 
federation of Italian Labor. 


What of UNRRA’s Role? 


Supplemental food supplies for 1,700,- 
000 children and 300,000 mothers will be 
supplied by the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration operations 
in Italy, Herbert H. Lehman, Director 
General of UNRRA, announces. Spur- 
geon M. Keeny, chief of the UNRRA mis- 
sion to administer this limited relief pro- 
gram in Italy, already has left for that 
country. 

Relief for Italy will come under a $50,- 
000,000 allocation voted unanimously by 
the UNRRA Council at its Montreal 
meeting in September. Help is limited 
to three types of assistance for Italians: 
(1) the care of, and welfare services for, 
children and nursing and expectant 
mothers; (2) the provision of medical 
and sanitary aid and supplies; and (3) 
the care and return to their homes of 
persons displaced by the war. 

UNRRA’s plans, Mr. Lehman says, are 
subject to modification as a result of 
further study on the scene. The maxi- 
mum size of the mission was placed at 
75 professional and 20 to 30 clerical 
workers, he states, adding that the 
Italian Government and Italian organi- 
zations will take the responsibility of 
distributing aid and supplies. 

Mothers and children who are suffer- 
ing from more serious cases of under- 
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Price of Bergamot Oil From 


Italy 


The price at which 90,000 pounds 
of bergamot oil, recently imported 
from Italy by the U. S. Commer- 
cial Co., will be sold domestically 
has been set at $5 per pound, ex 
warehouse at New York, the For- 
eign Economic Administration said 
on Monday of this week. 

Bergamot oil, obtained from the 
rind of bergamots, a citrus fruit, 
is used as a base in eau de Cologne, 
lotions, hair tonics, and is valuable 
in soaps. No previous shipments 
of this essential oil had been re- 
ceived from Italy, the principal 
source of supply, since the United 
States entered the war. As stocks 
of this oil were depleted, the do- 
mestic price for the oil soared as 
high as $20 to $30 a pound. 

The current shipment of 90,000 
pounds of bergamot oil represents 
about a year’s domestic supply in 
pre-war times. The United States 
has obtained about 50 percent of 
Italy’s present total supply of ber- 
gamot oil, the remainder going to 
Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union. Distribution among per- 
fumers will be prorated on the 
basis of quantities purchased by 
these firms in the base period, 
1936-40. 

The present supply was pur- 
chased by the Allied Control Com- 
mission in Italy at FEA’s sugges- 
tion several months ago, but de- 
livery was delayed because of lack 
of shipping space. 

















nourishment and malnutrition will be 
those aided, and plans call for distribu- 
tion to them of approximately 750 calo- 
ries a day, over and above their basic 
rations. ; 

The budgets for displaced United Na- 
tions nationals and for epidemic control 
would be over and above the $50,000,000 
allocation. 

UNRRA assistance in medical and 
sanitary aid and supplies will consist of 
the dispatch of medical personnel whose 
primary function will be the rendering 
of advice in the restoration of the Italian 
Public Health Services, and the furnish- 
ing of up to $8,000,000 worth of medical 
and sanitary supplies, particularly of 
commodities not now included in the 
military supply program, over a period 
of a year. Medical supplies now are be- 
ing imported into Italy, for civilians, at 
a rate of approximately $1,000,000 a 
month. The UNRRA contribution would 
supplement this. 
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Machinery and 
Equipment for Latin 


American Needs 


(Continued from p. 12) 


Estimates of the value of the various 
types of equipment, used and new, which 
the other American Republics may re- 
quire from the United States for new 
development and replacement in the 
first 10 years after the war are given in 
table 2. 


Taste 2.—HEstimated Total Value of Used 
and New Machinery and Equipment Re- 
quired From the United States in the 
Other American Republics, by Types, in 
the First 10-Year Post-War Period’ 

[In millions of dollars] 





| 











Type | Used | New | Total 
Pat | 
Total..........-----.| 1,619.8) 4,156.5 5, 776. 3 
Powerandcommunication.|  180.7| 817.8 908.5 
Transportation .........-- 468.0) 1,179.2) 1,647.2 
Building construction. . 150.8 333. 5! 484.3 
Manufacturing - - . . . ‘ 357. 7| 788.7} 1,146.4 
Agriculture... - ital 178. 5 4244) 602.9 
Mining and petroleum -- - - 78.0 190. 9| 268. 9 
Lumbering, woodworking, 
and paper. ...-- ene 36. 8) 04. 8) 131.6 
Fishing..------------------| 22. 6) 51. 2) 73.8 
Scientific apparatus. - . . 55. 1) 56. 5) 111.6 
Consumer goods... .. .- --| 91.6 219. 5 311.1 





1 Includes estimates for both the development of new 
plant capacity and the replacement of depreciated and 
obsolete equipment. 


Channels of Distribution 


For all types of equipment of which 
there will be large stocks after the war, 
arrangements should doubtless be made 
for distribution through private chan- 
nels. Private enterprise should distrib- 
ute articles in large supply because: 

(1) Business organizations have the 
necessary experience and facilities to 
handle most efficiently a task of such 
magnitude; 

(2) Distribution through commercial 
channels would enable United States 
firms quickly to reestablish their posi- 
tion in the Latin American markets, an 
achievement which would prove profit- 
able to the United States economy in both 
the short and long run; and 
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(3) The Government neither wishes to 
engage extensively in trade nor is it 
equipped to do so. 

Products which might well be distrib- 
uted through ordinary commercial agen- 
cies would include trucks, road-building 
and construction equipment and sup- 
plies, lathes and other machine tools, 
electrical equipment and supplies, cranes, 
railway and dock equipment, refrigera- 
tion units, and consumer goods of all 
kinds. In making such sales, however, 
the United States Government may find 
it both necessary and expedient to exer- 
cise control over the quality of the ar- 
ticles distributed and the prices at which 
they are sold. Such precautions would 
appear desirable as a protection to Latin 
American purchasers and as a method of 
encouraging future sales of new prod- 
ucts. Unless handled with care and 
equity, the sale of used equipment abroad 
could seriously impair the reputation of 
the United States, its citizens, and its 
products. 

For some types of equipment the 
United States Government may be forced 
to act as the distributing agent. Be- 
cause of special circumstances, private 
firms may be neither able nor willing to 
dispose of certain products; in other in- 
stances it may be impolitic to have them 
do so. A few illustrations are given 
below: 

(1) There are no established distribu- 
tion channels for such highly specialized 
equipment as hospital trains, mobile 
medical units, landing boats, barges, and 
steamships. 

(2) Some articles might be so few in 
number as to make their distribution un- 
profitable to private enterprise unless 
prices were raised to uneconomic levels. 

(3) Should the government of one of 
the other American Republics wish to 
purchase equipment on its own account, 
it may prefer to deal directly with the 
United States Government, particularly 
when long-term credits are involved. 

(4) The sale of munitions should obvi- 
ously be controlled by the Government. 


Methods of Financing 


The method of financing the sale and 
export of used equipment from Govern- 
ment stocks will be dependent in part 
upon the terms extended by the United 
States Government to the domestic pur- 
chaser and distributor and in part upon 
the character and financial standing of 
the United States distributor and the for- 
eign purchasers. Should generous credit 
terms be extended by the Government to 
United States distributors, it would then 
be possible for them to extend favorable 
terms to foreign purchasers. If the dis- 
tributing firm should be one of the large 
United States corporations, it is unlikely 
that financial assistance would be re- 
quired; but if it were required, it could 
be secured through the corporation’s 
banking connections. Moreover, a num- 
ber of the large firms in the other Amer- 
ican Republics have accumulated sub- 
stantial dollar balances and will not 
find it necessary to seek special credit 
arrangements. 

Credit assistance, however, will be re- 
quired for many of the transactions cov- 
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ering the export of used equipment. If 
the credit is to be extended by commer- 
cial banks. they may desire to obtain 
at least a partial discount or guarantee 
from such an institution as the Export- 
Import Bank. Moreover, United States 
exporters, if they are unable to obtain 
adequate credit terms from commercial 
banks, will in all likelihood seek to obtain 
the necessary assistance directly from 
the Export-Import Bank. The bank will, 
of course, be asked to finance whatever 
distribution of equipment is handled di- 
rectly by the Government. 

Because of the interest in industrial 
and other economic developments in the 
other American Republics and elsewhere, 
it appears certain that the United States 
will be a large exporter of capital goods 
(both used and new equipment) in the 
post-war period. For many of these ex- 
ports, credits will be required. Inas- 
much as this development in trade, if 
soundly conceived, will be profitable to 
the United States and will be necessary 
to maintain a high level of industrial 
activity and employment, adequate credit 
facilities should be provided. 


New Plant Capacity 


On the basis of a recent study by a U.S. 
Government official, it is assumed that 
Chile could absorb an annual foreign 
investment of $5 per capita in the first 
10 years after the war. It is further 
assumed that such an amount would 
represent 50 percent of the total equip- 
ment required for industrial projects, the 
remainder being supplied locally in the 
form of land, buildings, construction 
work, and minor equipment. It appears 
logical that the ability of Chile to ab- 
sorb United States equipment is probably 
greater on a per capita basis than that 
of any other American Republic. 

With the annual rate of investment 
for Chile adopted as a maximum, arbi- 
trary assumptions have been made [by 
the authors of this present study] con- 
cerning possible annual rates of invest- 
ment in the other American Republics. 
These assumptions are based en a num- 
ber of known factors, including the pop- 
ulation of the country, the character and 
composition of the population, the labor 
supply including skilled labor, the state 
of industrial and and social development, 
and the natural resources of each 
country. 

It is assumed that .50 percent of the 
total equipment would be provided locally 
by those countries in which industrial 
development is most advanced; these 
countries are Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
and Mexico. This assumption is sub- 
stantiated by the amount of equipment 
required from the United States in im- 
plementing the Minimum Program in 
Mexico for 1944; the total cost of that 
program has been estimated at $23,940,- 
000 and the value of equipment from the 
United States at $12,558,000, or 52.5 per- 
cent of the total. In all other countries 
it has been assumed that 40 percent of 
the total equipment would be supplied 
from domestic sources. 

Based on these assumptions, tentative 
conclusions have been reached concern- 
ing the value of the equipment which the 
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United States might expect to provide for equipment will be limited, it is believed reple 
the economic development of the other that the proportion of used equipment the | 
American Republics in the first 10 years to the total will be much higher in the year: 
following the cessation of hostilities. first years of the post-war period than used 
These tentative conclusions are set forth in subsequent years. giver 
in table 3: It has therefore been assumed in the 
present study that 60 percent of the TABL 
TABLE 3.—New Development: Estimated equipment to be obtained in the United Es 
Value of United States Equipment to be States will be used equipment in the An 
Used in the Other American Republics first post-war year. It is suggested that Do 
in the First 10-Year Post-War Period the proportion will decline progressively, Af 
reaching a minimum of 15 percent in 
Annual Total each of the last 4 years of the 10-year pene 
Shs rate of | Total | invest- period. The total estimated require- 
Country iation | ment | invest- rgd ments for the development of new plant 3 
per | ment | years capacity in the other American Republics oni 
lr} Csi the first 10 post-war years, and United Value 
States participation in terms of used and a 
r+ Pll Sl new equipment, are given in table 4. Es- Tr 
Argentina. Rae. 13, 907 $3.00 | 41,721 | 417,210 timates, by years, of the value of all 
olivia. _. 3, 534 2.00 7, 068 70, 680 ; ‘ ‘ 
J °, - Hi a equipment likely to be required from the 
Brazil 43,550 | 3.00 |130, 650 |1, 306, 500 . 
Chile. 5,327 | 5.00 28, 635 266, 350 United States and of the value of used : io 
Colombi 9,621; 250 24,052) 240,520 WR ae rer ee 
Reaier. 3, 106 2.00 | 6,212 62, 120 equipment from that source are shown TABL 
Paraguay 1,040/ 200, 2.080| 20,800 in table 5. ” ; Rs 
eas fe] isi ss| ae a aniniauidainimneine 77 BONDS |S 
Jruguay 2, 186 3.0 , > TABLE 4.—New Development: Estimatec f : 
—- ey Meee: Sere Value of Equipment Required in the A a the 
Costa Rica 705 2.00 1,410 14, 100 Other American Republics in the First 
a pub 4,779 2.50 11,947 | 119, 470 10 Post-War Years, Showing United eiulaaiut 
~ Smee 1, 970 1.50) 2.955 29, 550 States Participation in Terms of Used ks . et ) 
E1 Salvador. 1, 880 1. 50 2 820 get and New Equipme nt Replace me nt, Existing Plants 
Guatemala__- 3, 451 1. 50 5, 176 51, 760 ( 
Haiti. --| 2719] 100) 2719) 27,190 [In millions of U. 8. dollars] If the current value of all productive 
Mexico... 21,153 | 3.00 | 63,459 | 634, 590 : Pees on po naar | one ae 
Nicaragua..........| 1, 031 1.50 1,546 | 15, 460 United States | merica may be estimated a ,000,- 
Panama. .......---. os; 18; 8; 5 equipment | rate 000,000, replacements could be assumed same 
Total _____..._ 133, 154 |___.____ 367,608 |3, 676, 080 Country 5 4 ~| "ean | Total to cost $2,800,000,000. Brazil 
Used | New |_| equip- Some of the more industrialized Ameri- — 
a | ef - Tote e " 1 
aiast | can Republics will be able to supply a Eeuad 
. 7 . Parag 
Li el Future Trends Se cena ‘ 2 substantial part of the replacement Pe 
R y Argentina 104 | 313 417} 417; 834 ries Napanee ae emg hee Uru 
It is ested that the annual value Bolivia 5 | & al] | (48) li9 acking productive facilities, will be able ones 
oe aa oy sar | See a7) 1,307 2,614 ‘to provide little, if any, of the machinery Costa 
of equipment supplied by the United el 2 a — = and iment. they will d. I Cuba 
States might increase progressively from —— IN, pone see cy wil need. ie Domi 
250,000,000 in the first and second years aenaner s | 6 a1 “il 6 3s much as land and buildings will already lie 
$250, eo uber gio epline 14 ted Peru.___ 46.5) 138.5 185 124, 309 have been provided, it is reasonable to El Sal 
to a maximum of $500,000,000 in the sev- Ureguey a i 44 110 assume that the proportion of replace- a 
enth and eight years, and might then de- 4 : . ment equipment produced domestically Hondt 
cline to $280,000,000 in the tenth year. Costa Rica 3.5) §10.5 M4 9 2 will be lower than that for the develop- _— 
The reasons for this suggestion are: (a) Desnican Re | | | ™ | 2 — ment of new plant facilities. It is esti- Panar 
A short period will probably be required _public 7.5 22.5 30 20,50 mated, therefore, that 75 percent of the 
to initiate the program even though it is FE! Salvador 2 t 32 6=Sgs,s=(ise:s=<C«é‘éi@QUir'ed*=repilacement equipment must 
completely formulated when the war is Haiti > 7 20 27 18) 45 necessarily be imported, presumably in 0 Bias 
ended; (b) immediately after the war = flomduras nS 6s ~=Ssssn 20 ~—S« Pe part from the United States, and Tart 
there will be heavy demands on the pro- Nicaragua { 12 16 il 27 that no more than 25 percent will be Rs 
ductive equipment of the United States Panama 256 64 _«: iets Bibel produced domestically. Based on this AD 
for both capital goods and durable con- a ae 920 2,760 | 3,680 3,332 7,012 assumption, imports of replacement So 
sumer goods, and there will be the delay equipment may be expected to amount W. 
necessitated by conversion from wartime to about $2,100,000,000. eae 
to peacetime operations; (c) the ability TaBLe 5.—New Development: Estimated A part of these imports will, of course, 
of the receiving country to absorb invest- Total Value of Equipment To Be Sup consist of used materials. And, inas- 
ments will increase as productive invest- plied by the United States to the Other much as they will be required shortly 
ments are made; and (d) the rate of imerican Republics, and of Used Equip- after the termination of the war, it may 
industrialization will probably decline me. o ag weber ar of the First 10-Year be supposed that the proportion of used 
somewhat after the most urgent require- ee oe equipment to the total will be higher 
ments have been met. than that for the development of new 1... 
Of the total value of equipment to be ; Total | Percent | Value plant capacity, which will extend over 3 
obtained from the United States in the _— ae | oe toe a long period. Consequently, it is sug- 4. 
10-year period, it is estimated that 25 ment ment ment gested that one-third of the mye 
percent will be used equipment and 75 ——- ~ - of replacement equipment, or $700,000,- 
percent new equipment. This estimate Millions Millions 000, will be used equipment, and the re- 
is based on the Mexican experience in of dollars of dollars mainder, or $1,400,000,000, new equip- 
° = 1 250 60 150 4 . ‘ , 
Mexico’s Minimum Program for 1944. 2. 2K) 50 125 ment. I 
The total equipment required from the ~ oa 4 ~~ Estimates of the total replacement . n 
United States for the implementation of 5 400 20 an equipment required in the other Ameri- Oste 
this program was (as already stated) 6 450 20 90 can Republics from foreign and domes- Sa 
$12,558,000; of this amount, $2,863,000, { mo “ ‘* tic ~sources are presented in table 6. ha 
or 23 percent, was used equipment. Be- 9 400 15 60 The distribution of this equipment, - sing 
cause large quantities of used equipment ° -_ . — and new, among the other American Re- | 
will be available immediately after the Total 3. 680 920 publics is shown in terms of value in = 
war, and because the amount of new table 7. Estimates of the total value of an 
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replacement equipment to be supplied by 
the United States in each of the first 4 

s after the war and of the value of 
used equipment from that source are 
given in table 8. 


Taste 6.—Replacement Equipment: Total 
Estimated Requirements of the Other 
American Republics From Foreign and 
Domestic Sources in the First 4 Years 
After the War 


{In millions of dollars] 





| 
Category Value 


| 
‘a? - | Zs 

value of existing capital goods 7, 000 

Tos of probable replacements (40 percent) __| 2, 800 
To be supplied by domestic sources (25 

percent) , - connec! 700 

To be supplied by imports (75 percent) . -| 2, 100 

Used equipment (3314 percent) | 700 


New equipment (663% percent) , 400 





TaBLE 7.—Replacement Equipment: Total 
Estimated Requirements of the Other 
American Republics, by Countries, in 
the First 4 Years After the War 


{In millions of dollars} 





United States | Latin 


equipment Ameri- 
Country RE Te Total 
equip- 
Used | New Total ment | 
Argentina 76 | 152 | 228 105 333 
Bolivia... 14 29 43 43 
Brazil .__- 239 | 480 719 326 | 1,045 
Chile 49 99 «148 | 65 213 
Colombia é 4s 07 145 16 161 
Ecuador 14 28 e iy 
-aragua 5 Qy 
hg . 37 74 111 12 | 123 
Uruguay : 13 27 40 5 45 
Venezuela... 20 40 60 | 7 67 
Costa Rica 3 5 8 8 
Cuba. -.. 24 48 72 . 80 
Dominican Repub- 
lie 7 13 20 | 20 
El Salvador 7 13 20 20 
Guatemala 12 ; 35 | 35 
Haiti... 6 12 18 18 
Honduras 3 5 8 8 
Mexico 117 234 351 156 507 
Nicaragua 4 7 i} ll 
Panama 2 5 7 7 
Total 700 1,400 (2, 100 700 | 2,800 





TaBLe 8.—Replacement Equipment: Total 
Estimated Requirements of the Other 
American Republics From Foreign 
Sources in the First 4 Years After the 
War 





Total Percent Value of 
value of used | used 


Year equip- | equip- equip- 

ment ment ment 
Millions of Millions of 

dollars dollars 
ae 500 42 260 
2. 700 35 245 
Bs. 600 25 15 
4. 300 | 15 45 
Total 2, 100 700 








In India, the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
was to come under State management on 
October 1, 1944, states the European 
press, The policy of progressive nation- 
alization was adopted in 1925, and this 
line is the last of the large private rail- 
ways operating in India to become State- 
Managed. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
November 13, 1944) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletin: 


No. 579—Current Export Bulletin No. 
208, November 9, 1944 


I, AMENDMENT OF CURRENT EXPORT 
BULLETIN NO. 193, SECTION II, PRO- 
VISIONS OF GENERAL LICENSE GLV 
FOR CHEMICAL, DRUGS, PHARMA- 
CEUTICALS, AND HEALTH SUPPLIES. 


Paragraph A, Section II on page 10, Current 
Export Bulletin No. 193 (Announcement 562 
in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for October 7), 
is hereby amended as follows: 


A. All chemicals, drugs, pharmaceuticals 
and health supplies, unless specifically listed 
in paragraph D below (pages 10 to 23) or in 
Section IV (pages 24 and 25), may be exported 
under general license GLV to destinations 
in Group K where in a single shipment the 
net value of all such articles and materials 
classified under any single Schedule B num- 
ber does not exceed $100.00. 

All chemicals, drugs, pharmaceuticals and 
health supplies, unless specifically listed in 
paragraph D below or in Section IV, may be 
exported under general license GLV to desti- 
nations in Group G' where in a single ship- 
ment the net value of all such articles and 
materials classified under any single Schfeduie 
B number does not exceed $25.00. 


II. EXPORT SALES OF DRY EDIBLE BEANS. 


The procedure regarding the export of 1943 
crop dry edible beans, as set forth in Com- 
prehensive Export Schedule 15, p. 148, is ex- 
tended to include the varieties and grades of 
the 1944 crop indicated in Schedule A-1 
below. 

SCHEDULE A-1 





| 


Subsidy pay- 


ment and re- 
fund required 
per ewt 
Class | 
(U. 8. CHP, 
U. 8. Extra 
No. 1, U. 8. 
No. 1, U. 8. 
No. 2.) 
Pea and Medium White $. 45 
Great Northern. ; .45 
Small White 45 
Flat Small White ‘ 45 
Pinto é . 35 
Pink . 25 
Small Red 45 
Cranberry (other than Western) | . 35 
California Blackeye 1.175 
Baby Lima . 55 
Red Kidney. 1. 45 





1 Applies also to U. 8. No. 3 grade California Blackeye 
beans. 


Applications for Certificates of Subsidy 
Clearance for 1944 crop beans, designated as 
1944 CCC Export Form 1, are to be submitted 
to Chief Fiscal Officer, Office of Distribution, 
War Food Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C. These applications may be obtained 
from the Export Service Division of the 
Foreign Economic Administration or from 
the Office of Distribution of the War Food 





1 Applicable also to Argentina. 


Administration, Washington, D. C. Appli- 
cants are to make refund checks payable to 
the Treasurer of the United States. 

On and after November 24, 1944, the follow- 
ing Schedule A-1 of subsidy refunds shall 
apply to all dry edible beans to be exported, 
whether of the 1943 or 1944-crops, except that 
any Certificate of Subsidy Clearance issued 
prior to November 24, 1944, on the basis of 
the rates previously indicated shall continue 
to be valid. 


Ill. BLT (BLANKET) LICENSES FOR AUTO- 
MOTIVE REPLACEMENT PARTS, 
SCHEDULE B NOS. 7092.00, 7923.05, 

7921.00, 7926.00, 792'77.00,—CMP. 105. 


The Foreign Economic Administration has 
made the fpllowing modifications to the 
BLT (Blanket) License procedure as out- 
lined in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
15; page 159. 

A. The requirement that applicants have 
firm orders on hand, at least equal to the 
quantities applied for on a BLT license ap- 
plication, does not apply to the export of the 
automotive replacement parts (Schedule B 
Nos. 7092.00, 7923.05, 7921.00, 7926.00, 792'7.00— 
CMP 105) under blanket license procedure. 
Therefore, in place of the legend required to 
be inserted on the license application under 
provisions of the blanket license set forth 
in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 15, 
page 158, paragraph 3 b, ne eeiran of these 
commodities may use the following: 

“Application is hereby made to permit the 
applicant named above to export from the 
United States to the purchasers and con- 
signees designated on the attached list the 
articles and materials described, in the dollar 
value given, provided that the aggregate 
value of all such exports to the purchasers 
and consignees named herein does not ex- 
ceed the total value for which the license is 
granted.” 

B. Special arrangements have been made 
whereby holders of BLT licenses for auto- 
motive replacement parts are not required 
to present the document to the Collector of 
Customs at the port of exit when shipment 
is being made in accordance with the general 
provisions of the BLT license procedure and 
specific provisions of the individual BLT 
license for automotive replacement parts 
against which shipment is being made. 

C. The holder of a BLT license for auto- 
motive replacement parts, when making ship- 
ment against this license, shall enter the 
following certification upon the Shipper’s 
Export Declaration which is to be presented 
to the Collector of Customs at the port of 
exit: 

“The undersigned represents to the Foreign 
Economic Administration that the commodi- 
ties described herein are being exported under 
the provisions of BLT (Blanket) License 
a ee , approved by FEA (date of valida- 
tion) and this shipment is made in conform- 
ity with the terms of this license with respect 
to kind of material, value, foreign consignees 
and purchasers, and all other conditions 
thereof.” 

(Signed) 

When this certification is made on the 
Shipper’s Export Declaration, it shall be ac- 
cepted for clearance on the export shipment 
in lieu of presentation of the actual BLT li- 
cense itself: 

Commodities covered by the above-men- 
tioned Schedule B numbers should continue 
to be shown separately on each BLT license. 
Schedule B No. 7921.00 (spark plugs) should 
show number of units as well as value. 

The holder of the BLT license, when mak- 
ing shipment under this procedure, shall, at 
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the time each individual shipment is made, 
endorse on the back of the license in the 
space reserved for collectors and postmasters 
the following information: description, value, 
consignee, port of exit or post office of mail- 
ing, date (the date on which the Shipper’s 
Export Declaration is filed), initials of the 
endorsing official. 

Upon completion of shipment against the 
individual BLT license or at the expiration 
date of the validity of the license, it shall be 
returned with attachments, if any, to the 
Requirements and Supply Branch, Foreign 
— Administration, Washington 25, 

ro 





The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists, of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Beverages, Manufacturers—Trinidad. 

Glass and Glassware, Manufacturers—El 
Salvador. 

Machinery, Importers and Distributors— 
Surinam, Trinidad. 

Motion Picture Industry—Uruguay. 

Motion Picture Theaters—Honduras. 





“Anzac” Wool Production 


During the 1943-44 wool year, about 
3,708,210 bales of wool were produced in 
Australia, and 943,280 in New Zealand, 
according to estimates reported in a 
foreign publication. Totals in the pre- 
ceding season were 3,591,457 bales and 
962,359 bales, respectively. In 1943-44, 
the average weight of the Australian 
bale was 305 pounds, whereas in the pre- 
ceding season it was 312 pounds. 

The number of sheep in Australia 
was estimated at 123,029,916 in 1943 and 
124,175,839 in 1942 (revised). The totals 
for the 2 years in New Zealand were 
33,083,318 and 31,500,000. 
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*xThe following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Interest to Businessmen Ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin November 5, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The November 5 issue contains 
these articles: 


AMERICAN DELEGATES TO THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL. 


ECONOMIC MISSION TO LIBERIA. 


Economic AID TO ITALY: EXCHANGE OF 
LETTERS BETWEEN MAZZINI AND THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE. 


CONFERENCE OF BRETTON WOODS PREPARES 
PLANS FOR INTERNATIONAL FINANCE: 
ARTICLES BY JOHN PARKE YOUNG. 


INTERNATIONAL CIviL AVIATION CONFER- 

ENCE: 

First Plenary Session—President 
Roosevelt’s Message to the Delegates; Ad- 
dress by Assistant Secretary Berle. 

Second Plenary Session—Address by 
Assistant Secretary Berle. 


COMMERCIAL MopuUSs VIVENDI, VENEZUELA 
AND BRAZIL. 


Customs UNION, BELGIUM, LUXEMBOURG. 
AND THE NETHERLANDS. 


Other Publications 


EcoONOMC SITUATION IN HattT1 1943. U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Au- 
gust 1944. 17 pp. Inquiry Reference 
Service. 


Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Tue GENTLEMEN TALK OF PEACE. Wil- 
liam B. Ziff. 1944. 530 pp. Price, $3. 
The author analyzes the situation in 
which each of the major nations finds 
itself as the war nears its end, and the 
hidden yet fundamental problems which 
must be solved if a lasting world peace 
is to be achieved. To clarify his conclu- 
sions, he retraces the events in world 
history for centuries, showing how these 
have gradually built up to culminate in 
the present world-wide upheaval and 
conflict. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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JOURNALS DEALING WITH THE Na 
PHYSICAL, AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENcRs 
PUBLISHED IN LATIN AMERICA: A Tent. 
TIveE Directory. Katherine Lenore 
Morgan. 1944. 62 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Lists Latin American journals d 
with natural, physical, and mathematj. 
cal sciences, alphabetically arranged by 
countries, giving brief summary of each. 

Available from: Division of Intellee. 
tual Cooperation, Pan American Union 
Washington 6, D. C. 7 


PRICE CONTROL IN THE POSTWAR PEriop, 
Norman S. Buchanan. 1944. 34 pp. 4 
discussion of price control—as it is useq 
in the United States today—as an infig. 
tion control after the war, should such 
a device be necessary. Considers its ob. 
jective, policies, and problems. 


Available gratis from: Committee on , 


International Enonomic Policy, Room 
1909, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17 
N. Y. 





New Spanish Coins 


Although only a small percentage of 
the 1-peseta coins of the new Spanish 
currency (authorized by law of March 
18, 1944) have been struck, they were to 
be placed in circulation on October 1, 
1944. Distribution of the coins is to be 
through the Bank of Spain. 

Coins in 2'2-peseta and 12-peseta de- 
nominations, authorized at the same 
time as the 1-peseta coins, are not yet 
ready for circulation. 





In a park in Moscow, U. S. S. R., a 
model road system is laid out where chil- 
dren drive toy vehicles. Along these 
miniature roadways are policemen (chil- 
dren) to direct traffic and to inculcate 
road sense and precaution in the minds 
of the young drivers. 
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: * United St y 
URAL . . 2 ates Eaports and Imports of 
a U. S. Foreign-Trade Figures for September Newsprint Paper 
‘A- 
Nore Exports of merchandise from the the month. The September 1944 Lend- Exports Gn: 
Pre United States during September 1944 Lease total is approximately the same cluding reex-| General imports 
! were valued at $1,199,000,000, according as the August 1944 figure of $946,000,000 ports) 
nati- to figures released by the Bureau of the and about 18 percent below the record 
“d by Census, Department of Commerce. The May 1944 Lend-Lease total of $1,160,000,- Period Net | Value} yo | Value 
each, September 1944 total represents a slight 000. The Lend-Lease total for the Jan- -_ aw _| quan- — : 
ellec- | gecrease from the August 1944 figure of uary-September 1944 period amounted (in_ | sands | *#Y Un | sands 
nion, $1,200,000,000 and a decrease of 16 per- to $8,646,000,000, or 80 percent of the short of dol tenis of dol- 
cent from the record May 1944 value of value of exports of all merchandise. mas, Coase: _ 
0. The total value of ex- ; 
cRIOD, orig a first 9 months of 1944 Values of United States Export and Import 1944: 
ports for “" re ise Trade With Latin A i. January _ _- ..| 4,962} 448) 191, 287| 10, 034 
p. A 10.817.000.000 and ex Merchandise Trade ith Latin Ameri bo 
amounted to $10,817,000, a - : ccmeihiiin : ; iy February._........| 4,039} 360 174,731) 9,319 
used t b tot 1 f can Re pu hlics and ¢ anada, April 194 4 March.____ ‘ 3. 562 310) 186,121; 9,889 
nfla ceeded the January-September totals for eH April._..._-----.| 2,716] 240] 200, 209| 10, 870 
: . all preceding years. Export totals in- {In thousands of dollars} May... 4,090 300| 2007 823) 11, 458 
he: clude Lend-Lease shipments but exclude | | a on aennenees > yo fo Por ge 
forces abroad. Country | ex | im: | | sump- September-._-..- .| 3,326) 253) 228, 296) 12, 464 
€ On ports ! ports ? | ‘tion? : 
200m Value of United States Imports of Mer- REM. EMRE MAL Bese lar a? months 31, 345| 2 pan 870, 127/101, 530 
‘k 17 chandise, January 1943 to September tiie 94 004 | 22 ono | om eee : : |= ; : 
: 1944 Guetemeia “ener ee 2 246 | 2246 Calendar year 1943____. 37, 582| 2, 656 2, 637, 429|132, 232 
: In thousands of dollars] 713 } pig ra, ” 929 Calendar year 1942__.__| 43, 165} 3, 112 2, 921, 207|130, 387 
[ El Salvador. __._- a | 515 | 1,944 1,933 y 
Honduras 619 527 509 Calendar year 1941_____| 72,827) 4, 970,2, 982, 375/134, 124 
| Nicaragua................-..| 414] 1,315| 1,315 Yearly average, 1936- 
ey = | ag maim a Costa Rica._.___. eas 631 807 807 Yeuky wwenanns tae 18, 935) 1, 045)2, 744, 175)|112, 216 
ports * (arrivals)) sumptio Panama, Republic of *! 1, 385 7 , 2 
Month ‘iiiiiceaittdaCasinselo ei diinasiibadl a ...----| 14,955 | 51,015 | 40, 985 Re acnsci cag can wie 15, 029 a ne 84, 784 
Be of 1943 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 eeaiaiias Gaaablic’----| te 1a 
anish es a ee Sorat Se rom rch nee i | 2, 4 9,784 | 9,783 1 Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence 
farch Venezuela.....____. | 6,269 | 3,547 3, 633 may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 
re to January 238, 881 209, 864) 244, 990 = 311 Ecuador~_._.. | 1,657 863 842 ‘ 
oa. i 248, 644) 358, 000] 204° 084) 367,443 BT =------- | 2157 | 2388) Lites Imports of merchandise entering con- 
to be | April.--- 256, 906, 359, 685) 267, 689) 355, 811 — 2:295 | 13,011 | 12.383 sumption channels during September 
0 May. 281, 343, 385, 811) 285, 447| 372, 122 Brazil.____ tities 17, 329 | 13,983 | 14, 235 1944 had a value of $268,000,000. This 
June... 295, 293 329, 906 287, 643) 321, 851 Paraguay._.____- 98 | 282 282 ’ ’ 
a de- July. - rp = ao covend aa coe Uruguay 1,068 | 1,472 | 1,000 amount represents a decrease of ap- 
t 315, 860) 7| 306, 4, ali J i 2, ( 1,070} 1, 3 
same Slomher O86, 353) 280, 365) 285, 250| 287, 681 Argentina 20) 2 ao proximately 18 percent from the aver- 
it yet October gee! noo) Seer or Total 4 ..| 82, 517 |142, 095 | 131, 064 age of the first 8 months of 1944. Dur- 
November oll, “- We, & —— SO oS ee 
December 278, 050 274, 219 Peaisine _.|18, 170 |125, 069 | 128, 248 ing the first 9 months of 1944, the total 
we value of imports for consumption was 
January . 
December *.. 3,367,179 3,376,942 1 Includes domestic and foreign merchandise. ee This eso bg og oo ae 
2 General imports include entries for immediate con- increase Of approximately percen 
~— 1 General imports include entries for immediate con a — cece Praag en over the same period of 1943. 
. re 8 ° °S a ns n include entries fo - : : 
chil sumption and entries into bonded customs warehouses. dishy duaaietiain and go from bonded Importations of newsprint during Sep- 
al ae for conan iow Seetede enieien Set, eave. customs warehouses for mag yo tel ae ‘ tember 1944 amounted to 288,000 short 
- late consumptio anc Fi vais J 4 sent s ures, hence 
: customs warehouses for consumption. mau lightly from sass po pene oe Pon an df ” tons valued at $12,000,000. These fig- 
cate ‘Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence ures exceeded the average monthly 
ninds oy et Glenety froeh smn of Sommeed senate, General imports (arrivals) of mer- quantity and value for the first 8 months 
Values of United States Export and Import chandise into the United States during of 1944 by approximately 11 percent and 
Trade in Gold and Silver With Latin September 1944 totaled $280,000,000 in 12 percent, respectively. : Exports of 3,- 
American Republics and Canada, April value. This figure represents a decrease 326 short tons of newsprint during Sep- 
1944 of approximately 15 percent from the tember 1944, valued at $253,000, repre- 
[In thousands of dollars] monthly average of the first 8 months sented a decrease of 4 percent in quan- 
of 1944. The total value of general im- tity and 12 percent in value from the 9- 
Exports Imports ports for the first 9 months of 1944 month January-August 1944 average. 
Country oe , _ amounted to $2,923,000,000 and exceeded Information on the total value of trade 
Gold | Silver | Gold | Silver the January-September 1943 total by ap- with the Latin American Republics, re- 
a proximately 19 percent. ported on a 6-month delayed basis re- 
Mexico. 382 | 781 , 
Guatemala al Value of United States Exports, January 1943 to September 1944 
E] Salvador | 4 | rT 
Honduras. 24 | 52 [In thousands of dollars] 
Nicaragua 430 5 os 
a ~~ — | 27 | l | 
vanama, Republic of 9 | Total domestic and PASE: eee 3 
Dominican Reprubiie 1 et | foreign merchandise | (including lend: | "domestic and foreign 
Colombia Month | Tease) lease) merchandise 
Venezuela 6, 395 | 189 ‘ wv? pot ee 
Ecuador... : 275 12 RS ARE Bis 
Peru...... 33) 00 7 | 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 
Brazil... 133 ape yo 
Bolivia. : ‘ 10 ll ; ey Et Tae ee he eRe OE eo te eee ee 
Chile. -_... 554) 209 January 730,498 | 1,090, 207 722,315 | 1,081, 517 535, 057 889, 939 
Argentina 6, 228 o--- February | 719,176 | 1,084, 508 710,691 | 1,073, 906 528, 535 877, 676 
+ ro neni Myre: eee March | 988,512 | 1, 156, 128 973,805 | 1, 146, 275 777, 060 910, 396 
Potal # 12,765 | 342 | 2,337 | 1,160 April | 979, 1€6 | 1, 189, 296 969, 583 | 1, 179, 499 774, 685 950, 203 
: —e aes eo May ays | 1,084,790 | 1,422,221 | 1,076,047 | 1,412, 912 847,956 | 1, 160, 301 
Canada. 18 | 378 | 255 June | 001,739 | 1,277,320 995,427 | 1/268,832| 790,198 | 1,017, 339 
July ‘ | 1,261,299 | 1,198,225 | 1,253,499 | 1,191,194 | 1,032, 173 937, 878 
August 1, 202,392 | 1,200,773 | 1,191,354 | 1, 193, 501 985, 878 946, 164 
| Less than $500. September 1, 235,230 | 1,198,742 | 1.218.517 | 1,192,577 | 1,004, 249 956, 586 
? Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence October 1106079 |... ot ER I ee On 715|.......... 
may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. November | 1,072,064 |_- bs ae Sd aioe 856, 819 ie Mee 
; ce | 1,244,047 |. Lat dpe Peco 1,QGR OO) .cic- 5 cS. 
Total Lend-Lease exports during Sep- December ’ ndatsndneeell pamenncrcerned Dickcicendl somkreeicoemcas = Caceean 
tember 1944 amounted to $957,000,000 January-December ! 12, 713, 885 |__ | 12, 590, 538 SS 10, 106, 637 |... 
and constituted aproximately 80 percent 
of the total merchandise exported during 1 Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 
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veals a decrease of 17 percent in exports 
and approximately 13 percent in im- 
ports during April 1944 from the pre- 
ceding month’s figures. Other foreign- 
trade information available on a 6- 
month delayed basis includes export and 
import figures for Canada as well as data 
on the gold and silver trade with the 
Latin American republics and Canada. 

Summary figures on exports and im- 
ports and revisions in previous months’ 
totals are presented in the tables on the 
preceding page. 





Electronics 
in Australia 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Netherlands, Switzerland, and Germany. 
In addition to the above-mentioned items, 
Australia imported circuit breakers or 
switch units; current-limiting reactors; 
induction voltage regulators; time 
switches; relays; switches; cut-outs; 
choke coils; measuring and recording 
instruments; electric-current rectifiers; 
regulating and controlling apparatus; 
static transformers; induction coils; ra- 
dio tubes; and radio receivers, parts, and 
accessories. 

Australia is not expected to provide a 
large post-war market for imported elec- 
tronic products. Imports of X-ray tubes, 
hot cathode rectifiers, volt-meters, syn- 
chronous motors, capacitors and induc- 
tors in the field of X-ray and electro- 
medical equipment will continue. How- 
ever, it is estimated that the demand for 
these items will not exceed the normal 
pre-war demand which was valued at 
about $300,000 annually. Imports of tis- 
sue, foil, aluminum cans, wax and oil, in 
the field of components for condensers, 
will continue but will, it is believed, about 
equal the normal year’s imports of about 
$100,000. 

Although Australia is expected to be a 
good market for industrial electronic 
equipment after the war, it is likely that 
such products, with the exception of cer- 
tain components (such as tubes), will be 
produced locally. Plans call for the in- 
troduction of frequency modulation and 
television, but the extent of the devel- 
opment of these facilities will be limited. 
There are only a few cities which offer 
television possibilities. 

In the fiscal year 1938-39, Australia 
exported electrical machinery and appli- 
ances, electrical materials (including 
radios, parts, tubes and loud-speakers) 
and phonographs, valued at £A302,779 
(approximately $1,139,000). Of this 
amount about $500,000 represented elec- 
tronic products. The normal markets 
for Australian electronic products are 
New Zealand, the Fiji Islands, and the 
territories of Papua and New Guinea, 
and comprise a population of less than 
2,000,000. At present Australia also sup- 
plies New Caledonia, whose usual source 
is France. 


Post-War Market? 


Installed or portable public-address 
systems, sound trucks, motion-picture 
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Roland Brownlee (“Nicaragua’s Trade 
in Organic Chemicals’’).—Born Stuart, 


Nebr.; New College, New York, N. Y., 
1936-37; Columbia College, New York, 
N. Y., A. B. 1941; Columbia Graduate 
School 1941-42; appointed Junior Eco- 
nomic Analyst, Managua, January 25, 
1943. 


E..G. Christin (“Processed Milk in 
Peru”) —Appointed Economic Analyst, 
Lima, June 14, 1943. 


Perry Ellis (co-author “Electronics in 
Australia—Local Production, and Mar- 
kets for Imports’”).—Born Anadarko, 
Okla.; Occidental College, A. B., 1931; 
Centro de Estudios Histéricos, Madrid, 
summer 1932; Georgetown University, 
M. S. (Foreign Service), 1933; University 
of Southern California, 1934; teacher in 
high schools, 1934-35; appointed Foreign 
Service officer, unclassified, vice consul 
of career, and secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service, October 1, 1935; vice con- 
sul at Habana, October 3, 1935; Foreign 
Service School, August 4, 1936; vice con- 
sul at Mazatlan, December 18, 1936; at 
Habana October 6, 1938; vice consul at 
Singapore, April 12, 1941, vice consul at 
Noumea, March 10, 1942; vice consul, 
Sydney, January 23, 1943. 


Ralph Harding Hunt (co-author “Elec- 
tronics in Australia—Local Production, 
and Markets for Imports’) .—Born Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Scotch College, Melbourne; 
business school in Melbourne, Melbourne 
University, 1923-24; appointed clerk in 
American consulate general at Mel- 
bourne, October 1, 1921; vice consul at 
Melbourne, September 24, 1929. 





sound equipment, and intercommunicat- 
ing systems are used to about the same 
extent as in the United States. Most of 
this equipment is manufactured locally 
and there is litttle likelihood of a big 
post-war market for the American ex- 
porter, although there is a limited mar- 
ket for high-fidelity sound equipment. 

Present use of industrial and facility 
electronics is extremely limited owing to 
the fact that the Australian consumer 
does not feel the cost justified. How- 
ever, trade sources agree that the poten- 
tial demand for such devices is fairly 
large. Men in the armed forces have 
become accustomed to using them and 
will demand them when they return to 
the engineering offices of Australian 
firms, it is believed. Except for very lim- 
ited lines, these devices will be made in 
Australia, since the tariff and other 
charges result in almost a 100 percent 
increase in price of an article landed in 
Australia and placed in a local firm’s 
warehouse. 

It is estimated that not more than 50 
industrial X-ray machines are to be 
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found in Australia. Diagnostic X-ray” 
equipment is used to the extent of at 
least one machine in each hospital, byt’ 
many more could well be installed. 





Toward Expansion of U. §, 
Marine-Insurance Market 


Cooperation in efforts to expand the 
American marine insurance market ag 
a step in post-war rehabilitation of this | 
country’s Merchant Marine has been | 
pledged to the United States Maritime | 
Commission by representative under. | 
writers, the commission announced No. 
vember 4. The movement, officially de. ~ 
scribed as vital to the success of oversea | 
commerce, particularly envisages cover. { 
age by the American market of foreign. © 
owned hulls as well as American, to © 
which its operations are now confined, 

In public statements Vice Admiral] 
Emory S. Land, USN (retired), Chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission, hag 
strongly advocated such an expansion, 
and recently he requested the cooper. 
ation of all subscribers in the Americar 
Marine Hull Insurance Syndicate, th 
commission reported. His letter to the 
presidents of these insurance companieg 
said: 

In connection with its plans for the poste 
war rehabilitation of the American Merchar 
Marine, and with a view to the development 
of our foreign commerce, the Maritime Come 
mission believes that the existence of @ 
strong American marine insurance market 
of great importance. The creation of 
a market is, as you know, one of the objec 
tives of existing legislation relating to 
Merchant Marine. A broader and con 
quently stronger base will obviously exist if 
the American marine underwriters 
whatever action may be necessary to p 
themselves in a position to offer, on a coms 
petitive basis, coverage on foreign-owned, 
well as American, hulls. 

A modification of the present agreement 
governing the operations of the Ame 
Marine Hull Insurance Syndicate or 
other steps as may be necessary to put the 
American market in a position to write im 
surance on foreign hulls would, therefore 
appear to be decidedly in the public interest, 

May I have assurance of your Or 
in this matter? 






























































The Marine Hull Insurance Syndicat 
is the successor to the American Marine 
Insurance Syndicate, which was forme 
in June 1920 at the request and with ne 
approval of the House of, Represent 
tives Committee on Merchant Mg 
and Fisheries. The syndicate’s board of 
managers, on which all subscribers afte} — 
represented, has power to extend the” 
field of its operations if that is con- = 
sidered warranted. a 
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In the Belgian Congo, an association © 
of exporters in the Lomami Kasai dis- | 
trict has undertaken, with the assistance ~ 
of governmental experts, experiments it | 
mechanical plowing in that area. If, as 
is hoped, these experiments prove SsuC- i 
cessful, mechanical plowing will report- 
edly be developed on a large scale as 
public service in order to increase & 
crops and enhance the incomes of @ 
native farmers. 

















